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CATALOGUES. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

















promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 
ILLIAMS NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
“u ensiotio, Bivest, Covent Garden. 20, Ley Pugteniels Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxfo 
CATALOGUES post free on + vara 
| #. _ oe ee eSB A, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Russell Street (Oppcsite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books es at the most moderste 
CATALOGUES on application. 

erin o,f 3 og pate on Geteral 

113, for 

Bere Re mc WL era SB 
EORGE GREGORY, Book Merchant, Bath, has 
following CATALOGUES ‘in Print :—Nos. meas Greek and 
Translations, Classical Research, neient and 

ay SU ae as 
Belouces. Technical Works, Rare and Choloe Books: a) pp.,4to, free, 61, 


© BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable 

and SECUN D-HAND WORKS, offered at pri oes great sone ced, 

is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Surru & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. *b03 








P. FUTNAWS SONS, PUBLISHERS ond 


FORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. desiretoc 
York, and 6 BEDFORD EET, LONDON wo. desire o call the 
attention of the eee PUBLIO to the ‘excellen aos 
by their Branch H r ailing, on 
for ether one STAND PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


N ESSRS. pies yt, LONG & CO, 


PUB HERS, 
Invite AUTHORS (Popular or otherwise) to submit their MSS. 
(Fiction, ration. 





18, Bouverie a, London, E.C., 
Travel, Poetry, &c.) for prompt conside: 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING. SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class’ Printers 


and Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E. 
have specially-built and eS fast Machines for prluting 
illustrated or oe Pal ions specially-built Machines for fas 
and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Ad on os given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Facilities u; the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Pu Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and PRO- 





PRIETORS. —Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of —e 

ONE Se gh WOkKS of FIOTION piZapablished or 
aaeed) w ich he can_ offer for Lf lication. The Authors 
lad lar Novel the Day. Every class of Fiction 





4 
represented. List post free on aan to 
J. F. SPRIGGS’'S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 
er Square, London, E.C. 


. 





H GREV E & Cc oO. 
e PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS,” 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Auntiquaries can be had by stating 
subjects required, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I BKSBSsE @-& BA-.N K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND4- fBale per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
TWO per 3 on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Wor the qnesumaqement ¢ of Thrift the Bank receives. small sums on 
deposit and allows Inte: mn each a £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. ; 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particul:.s post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








He 24% ACADEMY of ARTS. 


LORD LEIGHTON'S WORKS. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
v 5 Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Regen: Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.S I. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING a wil} bee be held “se the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, issn treet, W., une Yy, 
ESS by the President, 8 ir M. E: 


Prensevary 18th, at .m. 

GRANT DUFF, G. C&L 
Hewert Hatt, Dirtetor and Hon. Sec. 
a: @ @ 2? i 2 > hy 


( } U -¥’S 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN SEPTEMBER, 1897. 
FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science and 
Three (£100, £50, and £30) in Arts. 
Particulars and copies of examination goon on application to the 
Deay, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8. 
= 3 oe os 2s Se eS ee 
ea SCIENTIFIC (M.B, Lond ). 


CLASSES are held Gocaghent the year. Special Instruction is 
given for the July Examination. Fee 16 guineas. 


UNIOR LEADER WRITER. — Raperienced 


Journalist (32), University =. at present Editor cin the 
lished Con: ti (weekly), dew desires to “joint 














Stat of an important Provincial Moral Strong, een 

of an im in orning Paper. 

writer ; li style ; thoroughly reliable. Capable s oitoe 

ond Reviewer. M te salary if pros —W. W., Acapeny 
ce, 43, Chancery one, London. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid ) _ 
{,DWARD BAKER, i¢ 14 andi | 16, John Bright Street, 
Birming 


Poetical Sketches. 1783. £5 offer ~ 7 

R. Bridge’s Poems. _ 1873. 10s. offered 

Hardy’s Desperate Remedies. 1871. 20s. offered 
« Pair Blu ~ 1873. So. omfored 
eo Maid Crowd. -_ 20s. hard 


Greenwood Tree. 20s. offered 
's Vanity Fair. IP on £10 offered 


Thac! 

Tennyson's Window. 1867, £15 offe red 

Wagataffe's Flore ot Zapge.” Pap. 1936. £25 offered 
per covers. . £25 offeres 

Jackson's Old a, 20s. 0! 

George M 4% 1851. £5 offered 

Vin cation Natural Di — ‘pamphlet, 1813. £5 offered 

Von Sybel’s French Re ion. vols. 30s. offered 

Symonds’ Repaieenee. 7% 1871 





6-86. £10 offered 
Awinburne’s Poems. Moxon. 1866. 20s. offered 
Stevenson’s Charity 

° Edinburgh. £30 
aa ravels with a Donkey. 1879. 30s. offered 
o mo tland Rising (pamphlet) on ‘offered 





” fered 
a aee Nigh ines.” 40a. offered 
Bootes Waverley. 3 vols. Dears, sd. ‘Soffered 
Is Naval Blorraphy. 1a vols, ‘S00 fered 

a ~- vol 0 
eis ~ Faloon — wt 1s 3 0 

he Trains, 1845. £2vffered 
King + Plain Tales. 1888. 23s. o! 
Keat’s Poems. 1817. £5 red 


» Eadymion 


ae 
P 1820. 
The Wal altz, by Horace Hornem. 1813. & ofered 
Byron’s Poems. 1807. £20 offered 
Pauline, a Fragment. 1833. £20 offered 


ANTED, BOOKPLATES of HALL CHAUN- 
CEY, Livivs, BACK HOUSE. = “7 did Specimens 
Bought.—Moorz, 6, Trelawn Road, Leyton, Esse: 











10d. 





ANTED. ee of “THE ACADEMY” for 
Apply ne tne. ‘... . 2 ye (3d. per copy) paid.— 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION SECOND ASSISTANT to the 
TY at the ARTILLERY COLLEGE 


LECTURER on ELECTRICI 

(20-25), 24th Pee. See training ‘and . — 
necessary.— te specifi m tates of vate enpe pene an 

be received. They must be made on form obtain th par 

ticulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service eS eee. Ww. 


én -——* INSURED against ACCIDENTS, 
whether caused by collision, the falling, bolting. or kicking ot 
horses, or by being run into by other vehieles. ¥ iy 4 bes = ree 
XNc& COMPANY, Limited, 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W 

Agent wanted. 














W. FLOOD, 5, Ramsden Road, Balhum. 
. Argosy. Vols. 5,6. Parts in cloth. 


NEAS MACKAY. 43, Murray | Place, Stirling. 
Numbers and parts of the Gael. —Numbers and volumes of the 
Celtic fe ee of Stirling, or Books and Prints of Stirling 


S DRAYTON & SONS, 201, High Street, Exeter. 
. Foster’s Ore and Stone Mining 

Hawthone’s (N.) Works. A Set 

Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography 

Houghton’s ‘Meroantile Tables 








tor 
Domestic Architecture of of Mitte bn Vols. 1 and 2 
Hel Ih Conquest. Vol. 4 








Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Vol. 2 
EV. 6. JOHNSO a, me lash, Brid 
EDUCATIONAL. R ‘artcidge's Almanacks, 100, °9, 70, 71 7“ 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Sage? is arranged to to fit an —y for cmaployment 

in Benge, ts India, and i) a1- About Students will be 

b e Secretary oft State will oS them 

for Com: tition rTwelve Pe Ad as Assistant Engineers in the 

orks Department, and moh Dy Appointments as taunt 
Superintendents in the Tel 
apply to the Secretary at the 


Department. — For 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


FACULTY OF } MEDICINE. 
The Council invite APPLICATONS for the faownssonsarr of 
pay by Eight: omnes = € epptiontt on, 
must be the hands of ndersigned on or ‘before Ss March 8th, 1897. 
Fortean eden —_ be tot. % on CY app lication to 


KINS, B.A. 
Universtiy Colle, Cardiff’ 
February 8th} 1897. 











Secretary aud ‘Registrar. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will take place at UPPINSHAM on the 
30th and 3ist March and Ist April, 1497, for SIX OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPs, ae of £70 2 —- Two of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per 
charge Ifap the School. Can iidates entertained free of 
cha ala my be J. > by ah March, 1897. 


WITZERLAND. > Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for a limited = of girls. Exce ipticnst advantages 

for Study of Languages and siting Prote essors. Beautiful 
situation. Health studied. “Prospects, Miss HEIs, Bienne. 




















YPE-WRITING.—All_ kinds of Copying 

47-2 MANUSCRIPTS, ke. Terms: 1d. per folio (73 
words) ; 5,000 words, and over, 1s. per t paper 
Miss N Sn pit Springfield, Walkern Rood. Stevenage. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Secretarial work, Trans- 

lating, Indexing, Stencgrapbing, Du eating, in best style, and 
[oturned promptly. is. per 1,000 w e if satis 

Misses E. & J. Purz, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 435, Mansion H ouse 











ANUSCRIPT TYPE-WRITTEN with care and 
P00 words” ‘Translations made." Orrnaron. 3; Readiecbexs 
London, N.E. 











BOOKS FOR SALE. 
(Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 
S DRAYTON & SONS, 201, High Street, Exeter. 
« Separate Catalogues of Any Literature and Theology, 


Hawker on Shooting. Best Ed. 1844. 25s. 

Bewick’s British Birds. 2 vols., 8vo, ~~ “qe eS A. 453. 

Hood’s Own. Svea. Ove, bel half-morocco extra, te. g. - Qs. 
aaibrary Edition. 8 8 vols, ba anit. -morocco, 


9 25s. 
Sanskrit Bo lish  Dictonary. By Prof. Macdonell. 1893. (42s.) 9s. 
Thiers’ History of Consulate and Empire of France. 12 vols. New 
1893. 


. (67 ds) £2 158, 
Hamerton's Man in Art. Pa As new. 108, (£3 138, 6.) 363, 
™ Large Paper, ouly 15¢ 


“Books aboat Books. mplete Series, in 
Hones’ Every Day Book, Year and Table Books. 4 vols. As new. 16s. 


printed. £6 6s. 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL Panes le. , 50, Leadenhall Street, 


| slips with ec 
a. perf 











Contains hairless paper, over which the 
one Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rul 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
th ll-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now ronised b | ne 
leading Lond ‘A large Golleeti . 





wc, 


mdon Art Publishing Firms. on 0 
portnas Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. ly the ch t and best Processes 
yi ee market, which are . 0. ar ; apted TS anes the wants of 
iquarians, ate, ene those engaged in the investigation 

| publication af eee ial and Diocesa = Records. 

J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
i the thay hey ae of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

ce Manufactures, Photographs, jews, Book 
Yaosinations Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., ata moderate cost. 
mens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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MESSRS. HENRY & UO. 
will have pleasure in forwarding on 
application full particulars of 
each of the following important 
Publications :— 

‘THE STANDARD WORK ON MODERN ART.” 


THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING. 


By Professor RICHARD MUTHER, $3 vols., fully 
Illustrated, £2 15s. net ; Library Edition, half-morocco, 
£3 lds. net. 
As the Times rightly says, ‘‘ this is the most complete, the 
most exhaustive work on modern art in existence, It is 
essential to the perfection of every library.” 





MR. GLADSTONE “SETS A HIGH VALUE ON” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


With a Portrait. 13s. net; 10 copies (very few remain) 
on Japanese vellum, vellum-bound, £2 12s. 6d, net, 


** Excellently translated...... a wonderful picture of the 
Revolution... . His sketches of the leading men of the day 
are wonderfully incisive, and none the less entertaining for 
being a trifle acid.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 





“BRIGADIER GERARD IN REAL LIFE” 
MEMOIRS OF 
MARSHAL OUDINOT. 


With 2 Portraits. 17s. net; 10 copies (very few remain) 
on Japanese vellum, vellum-bound, £3 3s. net. 


“These delightful souvenirs, We bave devoured them, 


every word.” —Bovkman, 








* THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE.” 
See the Quarterly Review on 
COLLECTED WORKS 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Now ready. 


Vol. XI. THE CASE of WAGNER; 


NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER; THE TWILIGHT 
of the IDOLS; THE ANTICHRIST. 10s, 6d. net. 


Vol. VII. THUS SPAKE ZARA. 


THUSTRA, 17s. net. 


THE OF 


Ready shortly. 


Vol. X. A GENEALOGY of MORALS: 


POEMS, 8s. 6d, net. 


Pronounced by the Academy to be the NOVEL OF THE 
SEASON ; commended by the Atheneum ; eagerly praised 
by the Pall Mall Gaze'te; and in daily increasing demand 
by the public, 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE, 


By EDGAR JEPSON, 6s, 


THH PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, 6s. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, 6s, 











“Nothing quite so audacious has ever been put before 
the reading public,” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOOR. 
A PAPER FOR THE FEW. 


_ This is a Paper published twice a week in a strictly 
limited number of copies, to Subscribers only, at a high 
price, Full particulars and Preliminary Number will be 
sent, post free, on application to the Publishers, at the 
address below. 





NOW READY. 
THE GERMAN MENACE and its 


ENGLISH APOLOGISTS. By ERNEST BE. 
WILLIAMS, Author of “Made in Germany.” Price 
3d, net. 





Lonpon: H. HENRY & ©O., Lrurrzp, 
93, St. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 





JOHN LANE begs to announce the pub- 
lication on February 12th of THE QUEST of 
the GOLDEN GIRL: @ romance by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, of which in the 
United States two large Editions have already 
been exhausted, while a Third is just ready. The 

Sollowing are a few of the American Press Notices :— 

“ Holds the reader’s attention from beginning to end.” 

La Chronicle. 

“ Charm is the word which best describes the pervading quality of 
this book.”—The Critic. 

“The poet's prose contains many touches of wit, humour and 
pathos.”— San Francisco Bulletin. 

“ So alive with joyous, buoyant spirit, that one cannot but read with 
enjoyment... Beye | that has come from this writer’s pen has 
seemed so likely to achieve widespread popularity.”— Hartford Post. 

“This book is the most entert«ining and best thing that Mr. Le 
Gallienne has done.”— Evening Sun 

“Mr. Le Gallienne bas a style—there can be no question about that. 
Old sayings turn up in new dress, and uew ones rival them in quaint- 
ness and originality.”— Boston Journal. 


THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a Romance. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 5s. net. 


THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a Romance. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 5s. net. 


THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a Romance. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 5s. net. 
Also on the same date. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaax Watton 
and CHAS. COTTON. Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With nearly 250 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Feap. 
4to, buckram, 15s. net. 


POEMS: by Epwarp Cracrorr LEFroy, in- 
cluding a reprint of “ Echoes from Theocritus.” With a Memoir 
y WILFRED A. GILL, and an Appreciation by JOHN 
a pia SYMONDS. 5 
5s. net. 


On Friday, February 19th, by arrangement with the Author and the 
American Publishers, Mr. LANE will issue an English Edition of 
Mr. F. J. Stimson’s extraordinarily successful Historical Novel, of 
waiee over Ten Thousand Copies were sold within three months of 
publication 


KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon Settlers in Old 
Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. By F. J. STIMSON. With 
12 Full-Page Lllustrations by Henry Sandham. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Appinded are a few of the AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 
“The literary event of the year....’Tis verily a book worth re- 
reading....I have read various long laudatory reviews, and none of his 
praisers have done this author full justice.”"—New York Press. 
“Tne k of the year....The quaint old English style in which the 
story is told gives it an added and peculiarcharm.” Boston Transcript. 
“The notable novel of the year. Since ‘Lorna Doone’ there has 
been no sweeter story than this.”—Rochester Post. 
“Mr. Stimson has achieved a marked literary success, sure to prove 
one of the events of the bookmaking year. Une of the strongest and 
most picturesque novels of the year.”—Srooklyn Eagle. 


KING NOANETT : a Story of Devon Settlers in Old 


Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Henry Saudham. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon Settlers in Old 
Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Henry Sandham. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


On the same day will be ready. 


THE FLIGHT of the KING: a Full, True, and 


Particular Account of the Escape of His Most Sacred Majesty 
King Charles I1., after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN 
FEA. With 16 Portraits in Photogravure and nearly 100 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2is. net. 


KAKEMONOS: Tales of the Far East. 


W. CARLTON DAWE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GLAMOUR: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS in MODERN FICTION 


and other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By ELIZABETH 
RACHEL CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 


By 


By Mera OrReEp. 


Now ready. 


THE WISE and the WAYWARD: a Novel. 
By G. 8. STREET, Author of **The Autobiography of a Boy.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Seldom do we find a storyteller whose style and thought are in 
such perfect harmony. Clever one feels it to be throughout. Mr. 
Street, in fact, is master of a rare simplicity. which is not the baldness 
of inanition or ostentation, but a subtle directness possessed of that 
indefinable, somewhat, distinction.”—Pull Mali Gazette. 

“ Mr. Street has given us a novel of rare distinction and charm..... 
The fineness of his execution yields as much artistic and literary 
delight as the delicacy of his perceptions and the acuteness of his 
avalysis.”— Daily ers a 

“ A work of rare and distinguished art.”— Woman. 


GOD’S FAILURES. By J.S. Fiercuer, Author 
of “ When Charles the First was King.” Crown 8ve 3s. 6d. net. 
* A writer who can conceive a good story and tell it beautifully.” 
Scotsman. 
“The stories show considerable dramatic feeling and constructive 
ability.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
By R. V. 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. 
RISLEY. Post 8vo, coloured edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

* All the stories arrest the reader's attention and bear witness toa 
very fresh and genuiue talent in their author.”—Manchester Guardian, 
WEIGHED in the BALANCE: a Novel, By 

HARRY LANDER. Crown 8vo, 44. 6d. net. 

“A novel invulving the interest of * Capital and Labour’; its early 

chapters savour of both ‘John Halifax’ ant ‘Put Yourself in His 


Piace.’ Full of unexpected and varied incident of a kind likely to 
meet with general appreciation.”—Daily M «il. 


MERE SENTIMENT. By A. J. Dawson, 


Crown 
vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


8 
“ Powerful and interesting collection of stories..... Contains some 
remarkable work.”— Glasgow Herald. 
Vol. XII. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 14 Illus- 


Title-page and Cover Design by Ethel Reed. Small dto, 
ne 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW THOUGHTS on 
CURRENT SUBJECTS: 


Scientific, Social, Philosophical, By the Rev. J. A. 
DEWE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ENGLAND'S ATTAINMENT of 
COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 


By H. TIPPER, Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE FOUR FIRST THINGS, 


and other Essays. By J. E. A. BROWN, Author of 
‘“*Thoughts through the Year,” “ From Advent to All 
Saints,” ‘‘ The Heart of a Girl,”’ &c. 


THE NEW WELS# STORY. 
Handsomely printed and bound, in crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


GWEN and GWLADYS: 


A Story of Old Welsh Vill Life. By WILLIAM 
REES, D.D. (Gwilym Hiraethog), Translated from 
the Welsh by W. REES EVANS. 

**A most delightful study of old Welsh village life and 
character. The narrative takes the form of reminiscences 
ot ‘an old Welsh tailor from a country parish in North 
Wales. There is something very invigorating, some 
breath of fresh and uncontaminated air, about these es 
to any one who has sickened of the ‘ Problem-novel’ jand 
other modern fare usually provided for us by the modern 
publisher.”— Public Opinion. 

“Dr, William Rees’ reminiscences, which appeared 
originally ina Welsh newspaper, are full of a humour and 
pathos that were well worth translation into the English 
tongue.”—Morning Leader. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE and SEEKERS 
SEVEN. 


Four Fairy Tales by MARY COLQUHOUN., Illustrated 
by Emily Barnard, 

** There are enchantment and delight in these simply told 
tales for little readers... Miss Colquhoun knows the precise 
measure of the comprehension of those for whom she 
writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations, by 
Emily Barnard, are pretty drawings.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise.......Will be 
eagerly read.’—Daily News. ; 

“Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with 
pleasure by people of any age.” —Standard. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TALES of BLACK COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


By DAVID HOBBS. 
** What has been called the ‘ literature of locality ’ receives 
a pleasing addition in ‘Tales of Black Country Life,’ by 
David Hobbs. These tales may be commended as an in- 
teresting presentation of the working class among our 
Scottish ironfields.”,—Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MIXED WORLD. 


A Novel. By ADOLPHUS POHL, Author of “ Thomas 
Brown’s Will,” 

“The story isa good one, but the chief charm is in the 
splendid little character- studies with which it abounds, 
and the smart way in which the writer presents the truest 
social difficulties.’’— Western Daily Mercury. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HUIA’S HOMELAND, 


And other Verses. By ROSLYN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS of LOVE and NATURE, 


By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A. 

“A refresbing oasis in the unprofitable desert of minor 
poets’ effusions.”— Public Opinion. 

** Elegant in form and scholarly in expression.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 
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REVIEWS. 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 


Essays by George John Romanes. Edited by 
C. Lloyd Morgan, (Longmans & Co.) 


5 CCE ITERUM CRISPINUS!” Yet 

another posthumous publication of 
the writings of George Romanes! No doubt 
the editor of this small volume heartily desired 
to add to the fame of one te whom he seems 
to have been warmly attached. But many 
of the late Professor’s sincere friends, we 
think, and some of them we know, will 
regret the appearance of this collection of 
fugitive essays, even though made in obedi- 
ence to the wish of their deceased author. 
We confess with regret that we cannot 
believe the desire we have above attributed 
to the editor will be justified by this 
publication. 

There are ten essays, the date of the 
original publication of which ranges from 
September, 1879 (on ‘ Recreation ’’), to 
March, 1891 (on “The Muzzling Order”). 
These, with others on “‘ Hypnotism,” “The 
Object of Life,” ‘The Differences between 
Man and Woman,” and “ Primitive Natural 
History” appear to us to hardly demand 
criticism in our columns: We will there- 
fore confine ourselves to Prof. Romanes’s 
essay on the subject he had most at heart, 
and to which he consecrated his most serious 
and prolonged labours—namely, the mental 
difference between ‘“‘ Man and Brute,” “The 
Origin of Human Faculty,” and the question 
of ‘ Instinct.” 

It is the last of. these subjects which 
appears to us to be the most interesting 
and most deserving notice ; first, because an 
meee estimate of instinct is, we believe, 
the key to the whole question of comparative 
psychology, and secondly, because the editor 
is himself a most competent authority as 
regards animal psychology, and last year 
added to his previous works a goodly volume 
on Habit and Instinct. 

Prof. Romanes’s essay on this subject 
was published in the Nineteenth Century in 








September, 1884, and (with the piety which 
was characteristic of him) he entitled it 
‘The Darwinian Theory of Instinct,” while 
(with the honesty which, to his eternal 
honour, was more characteristic of him still) 
he draws out with perfect: fairness some of 
the obvious difficulties which beset the 
hypothesis of his venerable, and then 
recently deceased, friend. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory attributed instinct 
partly to lapsed intelligence and partly to 
natural selection; small accidental, but bene- 
ficial, changes of habit being preserved in 
the struggle for life. 

Now all thinkers are agreed that animals 
have some true power of cognition, enough 
to account for those small changes in 
instinctive action that will take place when 
the environment in which an animal finds 
itself differs inconsiderably from that which 
is normal to its species. But new habits 
formed in consequence of such animal acts 
of cognition will not account for the origin 
of new instincts, unless acquired characters 
can be inherited. We by no means affirm 
that such inheritance is impossible; yet the 
most convinced, determined and strenuous 
advocate of ‘‘ Natural Selection” we have 
(Prof. Weismann) does deny it. But if 
we grant that an intelligent response and 
modification of habit in accord with new 
circumstances can be inherited, how could 
intelligence ever enable an insect to act in 
such a way as to ensure the future welfare 
of a progeny she will never see, by laying 
up for it a store of food of a kind utterly 
useless to herself? On the other hand, 
is it credible that a series of merely 
accidental changes in habit could have 
brought about the long series of varied 
actions severally appropriate to successively 
arising conditions of life, such, ¢., as 
those which Mr. Lloyd Morgan has himself 
detailed in his last published volume? The 
more the phenomena of instinct are studied, 
the more, we are convinced, will it become 
questionable whether either intelligence 
(actual or lapsed) or parental instruction, 
or imitation, or reflex action, or natural 
selection will account for them. 

Many insects when in danger will assume 
a quiescent condition which has been termed 
‘‘shamming dead,” and this was considered 
a formidable difficulty in the way of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, because, as Romanes says, 
“it is impossible to understand how any 
insect can have acquired the idea either of 
death or of its intentional simulation.” 

But Darwin ascertained that these insects 
did not, while thus quiescent, put their 
limbs into the posture they naturally fell 
into when really dead. To our mind their 
quiescence is not a whit less wonderful on 
that account; and as to other animals higher 
in the scale, Romanes says (p. 50) : 


‘From the evidence which I have I find it 
om sg to doubt that certain birds, foxes, 
wolves, and monkeys, not to mention some 
other and more doubtful cases, exhibit the 
peculiarity of appearing dead when captured 
by man. As all these animals are highly 
locomotive, we cannot here attribute the fact 
to protective causes.” 


He deals also very impartially with the 
curious instincts that some birds (such as 
partridges, ducks, and plovers) have which 





leads them to pretend to be wounded, 
flapping along the ground with an ap- 
parently broken wing, in order to favour the 
escape of their young brood. As to this 
Prof. Romanes says : 


“The difficulty here, of course, is to under- 
stand how the birds can have acquired the idea 
of pretending to have a broken wing, for the 
occasions must be very rare on which any bird 
has seen a companion thus wounded followed 
by a carnivorous quadruped ; and even if such 
observations on their part were of frequent 
occurrence, it would be difficult to accredit the 
animals with so high a degree of reasoning 
power as would be required for them inten- 
tionally to imitate such movements. When I 
consulted Mr. Darwin with reference to this 
difficulty, he gave me a provisional hypothesis 
by which it appeared to him that it might 
be met. He said that anyone might observe, 
when a hen has a brood of young chickens 
and is threatened by a dog, that she will 
alternately rush at the dog and back again 
to the chickens.’ Now, if we could suppose 
that under these circumstances the mother bird 
is sufficiently intelligent to observe that when 
she runs away from the dog she is followed by 
the dog, it is not impossible that the maternal 
instinct might induce her to run away from her 
brood in order to lead the dog away from it. 
If this happened in any case, natural selection 
would tend to preserve those mother birds 
which adopt this device. I give this explana- 
tion as the only one which either Mr. Darwin 
or myself has been able to suggest. It will be 
observed, however, that it is unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it fails to account for the most 

uliar feature of the instinct—I mean the 
trailing of the apparently wounded wing.” 


Another most remarkable instinct is that 

of certain kinds of wasp of the genus Sphez, 
which hunt and sting certain other insects 
and spiders, so as not to kill but to paralyse 
them and then bury them alive with their 
eggs so as to serve as an unresisting prey 
for their grubs when hatched, Now the 
curious thing is, that different victims of 
this kind have to be stung very differently 
in order to produce the requisite paralysis. 
The spider must be stung in the middle of 
its bole, the grasshopper must be stung in 
three successive spots, and a caterpillar in 
nine. , 
How such a complex diversity of instincts 
could have arisen by either natural selection 
or intelligence on the part of the wasps is 
a problem indeed. As to this, Prof. 
Romanes says (p. 54): 


‘*On my consulting Mr. Darwin in reference 
to these astonishing facts, he wrote me the 
following letter; ‘ Bees show so much intelli- 
gence in their acts that it seems not improbable 
to me that the progenitors [of Sphex] originally 
stung caterpillars and spiders, &c., in any part 
of their bodies, and then observed by their 
intelligence that if they stung them in one 
particular place their prey was at once 

sed. It does not seem to me at all 
incredible that this action should then become 
instinctive, i.e. memory transmitted from one 
generation to another . . . The development of 
the larvee may have been subsequently modified 
in relation to its half dead, instead of wholly 
dead, prey; supposing that the prey was at 
first quite killed, which would have required 
much stinging. Turn this over in your 
mind, &e.’ 

**I confess [adds Prof. Romanes] that this 
explanation does not appear to me altogether 
satisfactory, although it is, no doubt, the best 
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explanation that can be furnished on the lines 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory.” 


We fear we must add “ bad is that best.” 
But it is very interesting for us thus to be 
taken behind the scenes and made acquainted 
with the familiar converse between the 
venerable biologist and his young disciple. 

We have only space to add a few words 
concerning the two essays from the North 
American Review (which are devoted to the 
task of comparing the mind of man with 
that of animals), and that on “‘The Origin 
of Human Faculty.” Little, indeed, need 
be said, because they are all three hardly 
more than an anticipation (in the first two 
of these essays), or a reproduction (in the 
third) of arguments urged by him in his 
work entitled Mental Evolution in Man, 
which was published in 1888. In the first 
of these three essays (the third in the book), 
entitled ‘‘Man and Brute,” the author 
begins by making certain assumptions which 
we cannot but deem open to serious criticism. 
Thus he assumes that the process of organic 
evolution has been continuous throughout 
up toman. But is it possible for anyone to 
be quite sure that there is no breach of con- 
tinuity between organisms which have no 
power of sensation and those which are 
capable of it? Let the transition from in- 
sentient to sentient creatures appear to be 
ever so gradual, that is no proof of the 
absence of an hiatus. Absolute interrup- 
tions do occur in nature, and one of them is 
the discontinuity between the condition of 
a lifeless crystal and any being possessing 
vitality. Can we then be confident there is 
no hiatus between beings which can give no 
external sign that they possess abstract 
ideas and beings who, like all known races 
of men, express highly abstract ideas by 
words or by gestures? Analogous objec- 
tions cannot but suggest themselves to 
every thoughtful mind with respect to Prof. 
Romanes’s other @ priori assumptions. 

He makes one very remarkable statement 
(p. 66), saying (quite truly) that “ Aristotle 
and Buffon held that brutes differ from men 
in having no power of mental apprehen- 
sion,” but he adds that their dictum may be 
sufficiently met by a remark of De la Malle, 
who said: “Si les animaux n’étaient pas 
susceptibles d’apprendre les moyens de se 
conserver, les espéces se seraient anéanties.”’ 

But surely the observation of this French 
sage is a very peculiar one, for if it applies 
at all, it applies throughout life from birth 
onwards. According to him, then, animals 
had to learn how to live, and then go on 
living afterwards. The sucking of the 
infant, the pecking of the newly hatched 
chick, and the nutritious properties of the 
leaves whereon some insects’ eggs must 
be iaid, have all to be learnt first, and the 
beneficial practical consequences are to 
come afterwards! It is wonderful that 
such a statement should have been. ever 
written, but much more wonderful that 
Prof. Romanes should have quoted it in the 
supposition that it alone sufficed to over- 
power the authority of both Buffon and 
Aristotle ! 

But our space is exhausted, and we must 
reluctantly conclude. The late Prof. 
Romanes was a man of much _ personal 
charm and exceptional intellectual gifts. 





He deserves to be remembered with appre- 
ciation and esteem, and for this very reason 
we end, as we began, by saying that we 
regret the publication of this volume of 
essays. 


THE HAZLITTS. 


Four Generations uf a Literary Family. The 
Hazlitts in England, Ireland, and America, 
1725-1896. By W. Carew Hazlitt. In 
2 vols. (George Redway.) 


‘‘¢T REMEMBER poor Byron, Trelawney, Hob- 
house, and myself dining with Cardinal 
Mezzocaldo at Rome,’ Captain Sumph began, 
‘and we had some Orvieto wine for dinner, 
which Byron liked very much. And I re- 
member Sow the Cardinal regretted that he 
was asingle man. We went to Civita Vecchia 
two days afterwards, where Byron’s yacht was 
—and, by jove, the Cardinal died within three 
weeks; and Byron was very sorry, for he rather 
liked him.’ 

“*A devilish interesting story, Sumph, 
indeed,’ Wagg said. 

*** You should publish some of those stories, 
Captain Sumph, you really should,’ said 
Shandon. ‘Such a volume would make our 
friend Bungay’s fortune.’ ” 


It is to be hoped that these two portly 
volumes may prove the making of ‘‘ some- 
body’s”’ fortune. To be sure, ’tis not in 
mortals to command success; but Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt has done more than this—if Captain 
Shandon may be credited, he has so written 
as to deserve it. At frequent intervals in 
vol. i., and on almost every page of vol. ii., 
Mr. Hazlitt Sumphises much after this 
fashion : 

‘Of Charles Wells, the solicitor, I retain a 
tolerably vivid remembrance. He is under- 
stood to have composed the affectionate 
epitaph on Hazlitt in St. Anne’s, Soho. Wells 
had, no doubt, a reverential regard for Hazlitt. 
I remember him coming to my father’s house 
in Great Russell-street, opposite the dead wall 
of the British Museum. It was about 1846, 
while I was still at Merchant Taylors’, and just 
about the same time we had a visit from George 
Byron, as he called himself, the reputed son of 
Byron by the Maid of Athens. I was at home 
recovering from an attack of brain fever, and, 
my father being out, I saw Byron, who dis- 
gusted me by the small interest he manifested 
in my sufferings. He was a short, dark man, 
and, I have been told, remarkably like the 
poet”’ (vol. i., p. 160). 

Occasionally anecdotage is relieved with 
criticism, the worth of which may be 
estimated by the following sample : 


“In Mr. Du Maurier’s 7'rilby his own student- 
life and that of some of his friends are evidently 
portrayed. I think that I could fill in the 
names. Trilby herself is an idealised model, 
and the English writer’s altogether appears to be 
a translation—and not a very good one—of the 
French ensemble, the expression used when a 
woman poses for the whole figure.” 


On a modest guess, about a third of the 
whole work consists of such trivial and 
desultory jottings. Nor is it merely that 
Mr. Hazlitt’s stories are often found want- 
ing in point and relevance ; not seldom they 
positively offend. 

These remarks apply mainly to vol. ii. 
Vol. i., besides other interesting documents, 
contains an important series of extracts 


from a family chronicle compiled by Hazlitt’s ' 





sister Peggy during the years 1835-1838, 
which gives, along with many genealogical 
details, a circumstantial account of the visit 
of the Hazlitts to the States in 1783. This 
narrative, though stated’ to have been 
written expressly forthe use of Hazlitt’s 
son, lay perdu for some unexplained reason 
until 1844, when it was shown to Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt by the daughter of the clergyman 
under whose roof Peggy Hazlitt her 
last years. Though quite unambitious, it 
evinces the writer’s rare mental gifts. The 
style is clear, lively, and unaffected; the 
descriptions of nature as faithful and 
animated as though they had been penned 
by Dorothy Wordsworth. A delightful 

icture is given of the Hazlitts’ home at 
acaeet. near Boston. The house stood 
girt on three sides by steep hills sloping 
down almost to the windows, and clad with 
lofty locust-trees, which in springtime were 
laden with tresses of yellow laburnum-like 
blossom. Over the meadow in the.summer 
nights hovered a conflagration of myriads 
of fire-flies. Humming-birds of several 
kinds beset the peach-tree, and other fowls 
haunted the pear and other fruit trees of the 
garden—the blue-bird, the mocking-bird, 
the red linnet, the Virginia nightingale, the 
Bob Lincoln (little Willie’s favourite), and 
the American robin. 


‘On a hill to the eastward stood the church, 
the road to Boston passing close by it. How 
often have we stood at the window, looking at 
my father as he went up the road with William, 
in his nankeen dress, marching by his side like 
one that could never be tired.” 


This love of walking exercise was a life-long 
trait in Hazlitt. 

* Almost all his early excursions in the 
country,” writes Mr. C. Hazlitt, ‘* were 
made on foot, and Patmore testifies how, at 
the relatively late date when he became inti- 
mate with him, he ‘ devoured the ground’ in 
walking, and seemed to feel a zest and enjoy- 
ment in the exercise.” 


Hazlitt’s American reminiscences were few 
and faint. He observes somewhere that 
the taste of the barberries he had plucked 
as a child, after they had lain under the 
snow through a long Transatlantic winter, 
years afterwards still lingered on his palate, 
like a sixth sense. 

As was to be expected, the absurd myth 
which exhibits Hazlitt in the light of a 
martyr to the cause of progress is reiterated 
and insisted on ad nauseam in these volumes. 
Already in the preface Mr. Hazlitt falls 
into Ercles’ vein— 

‘Tt was open to Hazlitt to have followed in 
the footsteps of several of his literary con- 
temporaries, who improved their fortunes by 
ea opinions. But the Loftus blood 
was in him, and he threw in his lot with the 
claims of freedom and truth !” 


Hence—we are given to understand—the 
alarms and excursions of “ Zeta” and 
“ Ultracrepidarius,” who repeatedly told 
him in unequivocal language that, be- 
cause his views on liberty of conscience 
and opinion were new and heretical, “‘argal 
his ideas on all other subjects were un- 
worthy of credit or even of serious notice.” 

The late Mr. Alexander Ireland who, it 
need scarcely be said, held firmly by the 
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aforesaid myth, contrasts in the Memoir 
prefixed to his Selections, the treatment 
experienced by Hazlitt at the hands of the 
Tory critics, with that Hazlitt himself be- 
stowed on the writers of the Government 
camp. 

‘*Graated that Hazlitt had taken the un- 
fashionable side, and that his political sym- 
pathies were often vehemently expressed, surely 
the intrinsic ability of his min Aw, -nvovend works 
might have been acknowledged, and their 
merits admitted. He himself never failed to 
do justice to the intellectual gifts of his op- 
ponents, however keenly he may have attacked 
their political tergiversations. Witness what 
he always said of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey. It is never without a sad feeling, 
akin to regret, that he attacks what he con- 
siders their backslidings. . . . He never carried 
poisoned arrows into political conflict—such 
was his chivalrous sense of honour and justice.” 

Now, on each of these two heads a word 
has to be said. In the first place, Hazlitt 
was in no wise a martyr to the cause of 
progress. For that cause he cared not a 
jot—indeed, he did not believe in it. He 
felt no enthusiasm for—in truth, he did not 
share—the great vital ideas that underlay 
the revolutionary movement. He scoffed 
at the notion of human perfectibility, and 
maintained that the race moves neither for- 
ward nor upward, but merely round and 
round. Hazlitt was no true democrat; he 
loved the Whigs no better than the Tories, 


and to the Radicals he cherished an an- | ™2=8¢ 


tipathy every whit as strong as his antipathy 
to Tory and Whig. The truth is—to quote 
Mr. Leslie Stephen—that ‘“ what Hazlitt 
called his opinions were really his feelings. 
His politics were simply the expression, in 
a generalised form, of his intense feeling of 
personality.” His repudiation of the dogma 
of the divine right of kings was thus but 
the passionate self-assertion of his egotism. 
This repudiation, it is true, ranged him for 
the nonce on the side of the Reformers, and so 
served to draw down upon him the scurrilous 
abuse of “ Zeta” and the Quarterly; but 
presently he would be found assailing a 

eformer, as he did the arch-Reformer 
Shelley, so fiercely as to rouse the wrath 
of Leigh Hunt, and rejoice the heart of 
Gifford. Not then to zeal for the cause of 
progress did Hazlitt become a martyr, but 
simply to the uncontrollable effervescence 
of an ebullient egotism. 

But, secondly, is it true, as Mr. Ireland 
would fain have us believe, that the judg- 
ment wherewith Hazlitt the critic judged 
his political opponents contrasts favourably 
with that wherewith he was judged again 
of the Tory Press? We answer unhesi- 
tatingly, No. So far, indeed, is this from 
the truth, that William Hazlitt’s little 
finger may rather be said to be thicker 
than his adversaries’ loins: whereas they 
chastise with whips, he chastises with 
scorpions. As a sample of the Hazlittian 
process of vivisection, let us take the Zdin- 
burgh Review critique on Christabel—an 
article which Mr. Ireland prudently for- 
bore to include in his extended list of 
Hazlitt’s contributions to that organ. This 
execrable critique appeared in September, 
1816— several months, be it observed, 
before the adverse notice in the Quarterly 
of Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 





which he attributed to the “‘ Talking Potato” 
(J. W. Croker), and of which Mr. Ireland 
and Mr. Carew Hazlitt complain so bitterly. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the 
authorship, but a sentence towards the end 
sets the matter beyond dispute: ‘There 
is not one couplet in the publication 
before us which would be reckoned poetry, 
or even sense, were it found in the corner 
of a newspaper or upon the window of an 
inn.” Haslitt is thinking of the incident 
which befell him in the inn-parlour at 
Linton in 1798—an incident which he has 
described in the ag entitled My First 
Acquaintance with Poets, and again alluded 
to in his Lecture on Thomson and Cowper. 
Coleridge, John Chester, and Hazlitt had 
travelled on foot from Stowey to see the 
Valley of Rocks, and, while breakfasting in 
the old-fashioned inn-parlour, had found a 
little worn-out. copy of Zhe Seasons lying in 
the window-seat, on which Ooleridge ex- 
claimed: “ 7hat is true fame!” Assuming, 
then, that Hazlitt was the writer, in what 
spirit did he deal with the poet and his 
work? Let one reply whose impartiality 
is above suspicion. Mr. Andrew Lang thus 
describes the article : 

‘*This odious critique is forgotten, perhaps, 
because nobody could say that it ‘killed’ 
Coleridge. It only killed his hopes of profit 
and fame (he being poor, ill, and in sad estate) 
from the most original compositions in the 
of English literature. There is no 
critical vice which the Whig critic does not 
exhibit. With the blind eye, the deaf ear, the 
insensible heart are allied gross and mean 
personal res tape frequent imputations of 
insanity, and the wonted political rancour. .. . 
‘Much of the art of the wild writers consists 
in sudden transitions. . . . This, indeed, is 
known to the medical men, who not unfrequently 
have the care of them, as an unerring symptom.’ 
Under Gilman’s care, Coleridge may have re- 
flected on this graceful innuendo. Coleridge 
‘was in bad health when he wrote Kubla Khan 
—the particular disease is not given, but the 
careful reader will form his own conjectures.’ 
‘Persons in this poet’s unhappy condition 
generally feel the want of rag 4 as the worst 
of their evils.’ The poem is then burlesqued 
in a prose summary; and the passage, But 
vainly thou warrest, is said to ‘have been 
manufactured by ‘shaking words together at 
random,’”’ &c., &c. 


Such is the fashion after which Hazlitt 
‘does justice to the intellectual gifts of 
his political opponents.” ‘ But,” it will 
be urged, ‘“‘the rancour here exhibited is 
political, not personal; Hazlitt assails Cole- 
ridge as the apostate from the cause which 
he himself had so close at heart, and for 
which he sacrificed so much.” Doubtless 
the apostasy served as a convenient pretezt, 
but it was not the real cause of Hazlitt’s 
malignity. That dated from Hazlitt’s dis- 
graceful escapade at Keswick in the autumn 
of 1803, when he narrowly escaped being 
ducked by the populace—there were two 
hundred men on horseback out in pursuit 
of him—and probably sent to prison. Cole- 
ridge rescued him, giving him all the money 
he ns and the very shoes off his feet, to 
enable him to escape over the mountains to 
Wordsworth, who, in his turn, took him in, 
gave him clothes and money, and sped him 
on his way southward. Since that time the 
two poets, while never declining to meet 





Hazlitt if they encountered him casually, 
did not desire that he should be invited to 
meet them. Hazlitt discovered this, and it 
angered him; and being, according to 
Leigh Hunt, one who pocketed up wrongs 
to draw them out again at a future day, he 
resolved to lay a rod in pickle for his 
quondam hosts and good friends. In the 
fulness of time the Freursion and Christabel 
appeared; and, the desired opportunit 
thus offering, the rod was vigorously plied. 
Perhaps the most valuable document in 
these volumes is the letter printed on p. 133, 
vol. i. It is Hazlitt’s reply to the vehement 
expostulation addressed to him by Leigh 
Hunt on the occasion of his assault on 
Shelley, and, as a matter of course, it loses 
much by being printed here apart from 
what may be called its context—viz., the 
oxpostulation in question, and the rejoinder 
which it elicited from Hunt. These are 
both given in the Memoirs of 1867. 

Of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s astounding—his 
magnificent—blunders and of his “ tales of 
bawdry ” we shall here say nothing. The 
latter, even were they fresh, would savour 
ill; and, alas! they have the very seva 
mephitis of antiquity on them. What the 
spirit is that animates his anecdotes may be 
gathered from the following morceau : 

‘* Frederick Locker, in his parsimonious ways, 
curiously resembled his relative by marriage, 
the late Poet Laureate. . . . He gave me a 
copy of his ‘ London Lyrics,’ with a request that 
I would send him my written opinion of it. I 
did so with a certain difficulty, as in a budget 
of vers de société not of the highest class, one 
scarcely knew what to say. J remember that 
Locker characteristically asked me to call for the 
little volume at a wine-shop in Piccadilly, in 
which he then had an interest.” 


The italics are ours. 


HARPER OF SHERBORNE. 


A Memoir of H. D. Harper, DD. By 
L. V. Lester. (Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Lzsrer’s book is free from the two be- 
setting sins of biographies: it is free from 
trivial personal details, and it is free from 
masses of dull correspondence. But the 
author has done more than merely abstain 
from boredom. He has recorded the life- 
work of a successful toiler in a great 
rofession in the way in which such a 
ife-work should be recorded, for he has 
throughout subordinated the person of 
whom he writes to the work that person 
did. And if we are told what a man 
did, and how he did it, we learn all we 
need know about the man himself. This 
memoir, then, does what every memoir 
of a worker in some special department of 
human activity should aim at doing, and 
should be content with doing. It suggests 
to those engaged in similar operations what 
to emulate, and what to avoid; it points out 
the difficulties that may be expected, and 
how those difficulties may be overcome. 
Anyone at all conversant with the annals of 
our public schools will recognise that the 
chequered history of Sherborne, as sketched 
in Mr. Lester’s second chapter, is typical of 
the spasmodic and kaleidoscopic history of 
English schools in general. 
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In our higher education there has been 
no continuous and regular advance all 
along the line. Progress in one quarter 
has been followed by collapse—collapse in 
another by progress; effort here has been 
countedbelneel by slumber there. The 
vicissitudes through which our schools have 
passed may be seen from the remarkable 
fluctuations in their numbers. In 1778 the 
Rugby roll stood at 52, by 1790 it had risen 
to 245, by 1807 it had fallen to 120, by 
1816 it had increased to 381, by 1827 it had 
gone down to 123, by 1842 Arnold had 
raised it to 375, and five years after, under 
Tait, it reached nearly 500. So, too, at 
Westminster, the 300 of 1821 had in 1841 
sunk to 67, and as recently as 1846 Harrow 
could muster but 78. If this oscillation 
could take place in the case of a wealthy 
foundation such as Rugby has been for the 
last 120 years, what may be looked for in 
the case. of poorly endowed schools whose 
existence almost depends upon the character 
of their head masters, and whose financial 
reserve is too scanty to enable them to with- 
stand the blow inflicted by an unfortunate 
appointment ? 

Now and again we see individual 
sehools, schools that enjoy no particular 
advantages in the shape of endowments, 
lifted by strong men, by Hileys or 
Valpys, by Harpers or Thrings, from 
prostration and obscurity to efficiency and 
fame: and, too often, in turn we see the 
labours of the school-maker reft of per- 
manent results by the heritage falling to a 
weak or a foolish successor. Naturally any 
= school must be affected more or less 

y the personality of its head master. Still, 
if it has sufficient pecuniary resources to 

lace it above the possibility of financial 
difficulty, it is not absolutely at the mercy 
of the personal qualities of the man in office 
for the time being. A public institution is 
a thing for all time, and should be placed 
beyond the risk of shipwreck at the hands 
of a chance and temporary official. 

Mr. Lester’s account of what went on at 
Sherborne under Harper’s administration 
presents us with a type of the English 
public school, and a type of the vigorous 
head master; a type of the obstacles that 
confront such men, and a type of the 
manner in which they surmount them; a 
type of the measure of success attainable, 
and a type of the character of that success ; 
all of which roughly represents, in a general 
way, very much what goes on in a de- 
sultory and sporadic fashion in the hap- 
hazard system—if system it can be called— 
of our secondary education. 

Sherborne was not Harper’s first head- 
ship. In 1847, at the age of twenty- 
six, he became head master of Cowbridge 
School, to which post he was appointed, 
as head masters usually are in this 
country, on the ducus a non lucendo principle 
—that is, on the strength of their inno- 
cence of any knowledge or experience of 
school work. It is true that if he had 
proved a failure at Cowbridge he could have 
done but little harm, for there were scarcely 
a dozen boys in the school; but in this 
instance the simple and child-like confidence 
of the governors happened, accidentally, so 
far as they were concerned, to be justified 





by the event. In 1850 the twelve boys had 
become eighty, and the school was so 
evidently in good condition that the govern- 
ing body of Sherborne were fully warranted 
in choosing him that year to rule their 
foundation. He found at Sherborne two 
boarders (there had been 100) and thirty- 
eight day boys, while thirty lads went with 
him from Cowbridge. This was not a 
dazzling beginning, but Harper had learnt 
that he possessed the gift of mastership, 
and showed his belief in himself by at once 
setting to work considerably to al the 
buildings he had not yet filled. The num- 
bers did not rise with striking rapidity; for 
some years they even fluctuated, and during 
that period the financial strain was very 
great. By 1870, however, the two original 
boarders were represented by 209, and the 
day boys swelled the list to 257. Seven 
years later his three decades of scholastic 
toil came to an end, and his acceptance of 
the Principalship of his old College of 
Jesus, at Oxford, brought him fresh, but 
less arduous, duties. 

As Mr. Lester says, ‘“‘ Sherborne was 
the real work of Harper’s life.” In the 
correspondence given in the Memoir, 
rather amusing is the sturdy, yet canny, 
way in which Harper dealt with the fond 
enthusiast who pestered him to introduce 
Hebrew as a compulsory subject through- 
out the school from the bottom to the 
top. On the other hand, in the letters 
that passed between Harper and Dr. 
Temple relative to the Endowed Schools 
Bill, the cobweb of sentiment, sophistry, and 
special pleading woven by the former was 
hopelessly rent and brushed aside by the 
broad, strong, luminous common sense of 
the Head Master of Rugby. Of that Bill 
Mr. Lester’s third chapter gives an excel- 
lent summary, in which Sherborne is taken 
merely as the peg on which to hang an 
account of the whole question. In his fifth 
chapter he points out, with truth, that 
although it was Thring who originated the 
Head Masters’ Conference, it was to Har- 
per that the success of the society was 
mainly due; and in chap. vii. he tells of 
the active part taken by the subject of his 
Memoir, when Principal of Jesus, in the 
partial unfettering of the college from its 
Keltic bonds. Schoolmasters who do not 
know, and who wish to know, the main 
lines on which the history of the public 
schools has proceeded during the last 
half century, cannot do better than read 
this book. We have only to add that a 
portrait of Harper would have been a 
pleasing, and an index a useful, addition 
to the volume. 


THE CITY OF CHESTER. 


A History of the Ancient City of Chester. By 
George Lee Fenwick. (Chester: Phillip- 
son & Golder.) 


Wirn the beginning of English history 
begins the history of Chester. Deva, the 


colony on the Dee, or Caer-legio, the camp 
of the legion, as the hybrid British jargon 
had it, was the ultimate outpost of Roman 
dominion in the north-west. 


Planted there 








at the head of the great military road of 
Watling-street, it served to overawe the 
Brigantes of Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the Silures of Wales. The relics and in- 
scribed monuments of the ‘ Vicesima Legio 
Valeria Victrix” are thick within its walls. 
And when the Romans went and in time the 
new military despotism of the Normans took 
their place, then Chester became for two 
centuries the seat of a succession of warrior 
earls, warders of the marches, who ruled 
as petty kings in the Palatinate. As 
England grew quiet and the need for the 
strong hand of Randal Blundeville and the 
rest ceased, it was high time for the city, 
here as elsewhere, to assert its independ- 
ence. Nor shall you find a finer specimen 
of the mediseval municipality than this, with 
its innumerable charters, with the great 
abbey of St. Werburgh in its midst, with 
its rich and powerful trade guilds, to whose 
annual Whitsuntide festivities the anti- 
quarians love to trace the origins of the 
English drama. The glory of Chester has 
departed, yet as one comes upon it in the 
train, half an hour from the adust skies and 
the redolent canal of Manchester, with its 
towers of red sandstone and its girdle of 
cherry orchards, it is hard not to think of it 
as still in some measure, as of old, a citadel 
and outwork against the barbarians. Such 
a city may well be proud of its past, and it 
is not surprising to find that the antiquities 
of Chester and its neighbourhood attract 
many and earnest students. It is not long 
since Mr. Helsby brought Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire up to date ina new edition. Two 
years ago came Canon Rupert Morris’s Chester 
under the Plantagenets and ‘Tudors, and now we 
have what seems at first sight an even more 
ambitious undertaking in this sumptuous 
quarto of 578 pages by Mr. Fenwick. We 
may, however, as well confess at once that 
Mr. Fenwick’s work is a grievous dis- 
appointment. It has evidently been a labour 
of love, to which the author has devoted an 
exemplary enthusiasm anda copiousindustry ; 
but it is equally evident that he has not 
approached his task with an adequate know- 
ledge of the method to be employed or an 
adequate scholarly equipment. There is 
only one way in which a history of Chester 
can really be written to-day, and that is by 
constant reference to the Corporation records. 
These are unusually full ; they were carefully 
arranged by Mr.J.C. Jeaffreson in 1878, and, 
except by Canon Morris, they have hardly been 
ransacked atall. But of the records, or even 
of Canon Morris’s researches, Mr. Fenwick 
has not, so far as we can tell, made any sub- 
stantial use. As a result his History adds 
but little to our knowledge; at best it isa 
compilation, differing principally in bulk 
from what may be found in the guide-book 
of any petty town. And even as a com- 
piler Mr. Fenwick leaves much to be desired. 
He never, and it is the worst sin of a writer 
on such a subject as this, gives a reference. 
He gaily quotes “the Harleian MS.” or 
“a MS. in the British Museum.” His 
knowledge of modern literature may be 
measured by six astounding lines on Arthur 
Hugh Clough; his knowledge of ancient 
literature by his mention of a play of 
Plautus as the Mostella. We have no wish 
to be hard on mere slips, and as such we 
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are willing to take the statement that 


Arthur, Prince of Wales, gave a charter 
to the Bakers’ Company in the reign of 
Edward VI.; but Mostella too clearly has 
its origin in an ignorant inference from an 
abbreviated reference. As a specimen of 
Mr. Fenwick’s treatment of an archeo- 
logical subject it will be fair to take his 
explanation of the famous Chester Rows. 
Of these he says: 


‘‘In the first quarter of the present century 
Hemingway suggested that the Rows were the 
result of lowering the main streets, probably 
by the Roman garrison. Within the last few 
years Dr. Brushfield followed on similar lines, 
and asserted that the formation of the Chester 
Rows began in the thirteenth century, and that 
the Rows themselves represent the accumula- 
tions of the intervenin, iod, the streets being 
kept to their csighnal Tovel. We venture to 
agree with the two latter writers on some 
points. .. . It was decided, probably in the 
Plantagenet period, for some reason to ease the 
gradients of the four main streets by lowering 
the crown of the eminence upon which the 
city stood, and which was then highest at the 
Cross.” 

Mr. Fenwick makes us rub our eyes. 
Does he really not see that the two theories 
which he treats as identical are in reality 
as precisely opposed to each other as two 
theories could be? And as to the alternative 
which he himself adopts, Canon Morris, who 
has an excellent discussion of the subject, 
would have told him that the level of the 
present main streets can be clearly estab- 
lished by surveying to be the level of the 
Roman work also. Even more unsatis- 
factory is Mr. Fenwick’s account of the 
Chester Mysteries. He repeats the tra- 
ditional story of their composition by Randall 
Higden, without any reference to the half- 
dozen serious difficulties which beset that 
story; and on three different pages he gives 
three different dates for the last perform- 
ance of the plays—1574 on p. 377, 1575 on 
p. 493, and 1577 on p. 435. We regret to 
be obliged to form so unfavourable an 
estimate of such an honest and well-inten- 
tioned book as Mr. Fenwick’s; and we 
hasten to add that, weak as he is on points 
of archeology, in which the main interest of 
any account of Chester must necessarily 
consist, he has yet given an excellent popular 
account of the buildings and institutions 
of the city, and of the important part which 
it has played in national history. 


ANCIENT IDEALS. 


A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 
From Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. In2vols. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. (Putnam.) 


An attractive title to a work containing a 
still more attractive table of contents, and 
consisting of more than 850 pages, led us to 
begin reading Mr. H. O. Taylor’s book with 
avidity. The titles of a succession of chapters 
devoted to an exposition of the noblestthoughts 
and aspirations of Mankind, from Egypt, 
Chaldeea, and China, through India, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, down to the second 
century after Christ, shows an aim so lofty 





could be expected to attain it. In his 
Preface he tells us that his work is 


‘‘an attempt to treat human development from 
the standpoint of the ideals of the different 
races, as these ideals disclose themselves in the 
art and literature, in the philosophy and 
religion, and in the conduct and _ political 
fortunes of each race.” 


We must reluctantly confess that the perusal 
of its pages has caused us much disappoint- 
ment. We confess this with reluctance, 
because the author is so evidently actuated 
by a desire to set before his readers a true, 
however necessarily fragmentary, sketch 
of human progress during the vast period 
his pages refer to, and because, also, he has 
evidently taken great pains and consulted 
very many authorities. 

Yet the result is a series of chapters the 
majority of which are regrettably bald and 
commonplace for the most part, though some 
are interesting. 

But, at the fourth page of the Intro- 
duction, we meet with a paragraph which 
seems to us to strike the keynote of the 
whole composition. The author says: 


‘‘Well-nigh universal is the tradition of 
impiety resulting in destruction from the gods; 
Chaldza has it, and the Hebrew race, and all 
the Aryan races, likewise the Egyptian, though 
in Egypt the destruction came not through a 
deluge. But the ‘‘ deluge” was very wide or 
very ancient; Chaldwa, Israel, India, Iran, 
Greece, and the peoples of America remembered 
it in tradition.” 

Any writer who can thus speak about the 
‘deluge ”’ in these days, when no one whose 
opinion is of any account regards it as more 
than some local inundation, if not altogether 
and utterly apocryphal, exhibits thereby 
an absolutely fatal incompetence as to 
matters cf ancient history and religion. 

The author shows himself all through his 
two volumes to be evidently an earnest 
advocate of some form of what we in England 
should call ‘‘ Nonconformist Christianity.” 
This book must, indeed, be rather regarded 
as an edifying attempt to view history in a 
certain pietistic light, than an endeavour to 
give it that impartial and colourless treat- 
ment which can now alone be tolerated by 
students of history worthy of the subject 
which they desire to pursue. 

His treatment of the moral teaching and 
theology of Egypt appears to us to be too 
depreciative, while his description of Chinese 
ethics is too eulogistic. But we think he 
well sums up the outcome of the two great 
schools of Indian religious thought : 


‘India in Brahmanism, then, with more 
open eye, in Buddhism, abandoned as worth- 
less, or as painful, the content of men’s lives; 
then, scorning individuality as the veriest mode 
of change and death, it abandoned the existence 
of the human individual, the basis of all life, 
the only means whereby that which transcends 
the human individual may be reached... 
Indian thought reaches not conclusions, but 
catastrophes—the Absolute All-one—Brahma 
and the Atma, which was It—was the first 
leap into the void; the second was Nirvana.” 


Mr. Taylor’s treatment and appreciation 
of Homer are not unworthy of their subject, 
but his notice of that other greatest of the 
Greeks — Aristotle—leaves much to be 


that only a writer very exceptionally gifted | desired, though he has the merit of making 


clear, in a few words, the Stagyrite’s views 
as to “pleasure” and the “ Summum 
Bonum.” 

He is more favourable and indulgent to 
Lucretius than might have been expected, 
and his general sketch of Rome, its legal 
spirit, its instinct for government, and its 
single philosophy—Stoicism—is to be com- 
mended. His judgment of Horace may 
surprise some of his readers: ‘‘ If ever,” he 
says, ‘“‘a man was fitted for preaching morals 
sound and good, yet not too lofty for the 
comprehension of men, it was this man of 
balanced mind.” 

We do not think Mr. Taylor does justice 
to the latent tendency towards beliefs and 
practices analogous to those advocated by 
Christianity which existed in the later 
Paganism of Rome. It is undeniable that 
there was much in Pagan reforms which 
harmonised with the new belief, and much 
in ideas and doctrines imported from the 
East which prepared the way for its recep- 
tion. The latter, however, Mr. Taylor 
allows. We feel we must refrain almost 
entirely from criticising his treatment both 
of Judaism and the Christian dispensation, 
on account of the strong convictions which 
make themselves conspicuous throughout 
the work, and especially, of course, in those 
two portions of it. In fact, he states, in the 
opening of chap. xxii., that ‘“‘the origin of 
Christianity cannot be scientifically treated.” 

Not a few Christians will be surprised to 
find that he derives one important argument 
in favour of the objective reality of the 
resurrection from the fact (as he says) that 
it produced the conversion of members of 
Christ’s own family—especially of his pre- 
viously intractable brother James. 

In spite of the drawbacks we have been 
aeaninel to notice, Mr. Taylor’s work will 
be found useful and valuable by many 
readers who can make sufficient allowance 
for its author’s special prejudices and con- 
sequent shortcomings. We note with regret 
many clerical errors, especially in Greek 
orthography, and the work must have 
careful revision before it reaches a second 
edition. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


The Art of the Howse. By Rosamund 
Marriott Watson. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Mrs. Marriorr Warson has written a 
number of brilliant and witty sentences 
on a very depressing subject; she has 
refuted the heresies of plate-glass win- 
mdlows, overmantels, sideboards, cosy cor- 
ners, dyed grasses, modern clocks, steel 
fenders, American walnut wood, and a 
hundred other household monstrosities; she 
has directed. the amateur, with a purse, to 
search after Spode china, Aubusson carpets, 
Spanish screens, old linen chests, Dutch 
and French harpsichords, English corner 
cupboards, Venetian bed ‘‘sets,’’ and other 
delightful things ; she has even ventured to 
lay down, in her first chapter, some prin- 
ciples of decoration, but—but where is 

vation, outside the shops of Bond-street 
and of the old furniture dealers? where 
is a living spirit to .be found in modern 





decorative art ? 
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The problem is a difficult one. Of course, 
it appears superfluous to the rich man whose 
rooms are filled with the work of past cen- 
turies of craftsmen, and whose decorations 
are carried out en bdloe in Louis Quinze or 
Empire style by Messrs. So and So. Of 
course, the problem appears ridiculous to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred men who read 
the daily chroniclers. But, with few excep- 
tions, all the products of modern craftsman- 
ship are artistically bad. The artist, in fact, 
has no voice in the productions of the work- 
shop, and so long as this is so, so long will 
the average furniture, dress, architecture, 
jewellery, be artistically beneath contempt. 

Let us take, for example, the production 
of the book before us, The Art of the House. 
It is a book on art—an art book, as the pub- 
lishers have it—and no doubt the editor of 
‘“‘The Series” in which it appears, “The 
Connoisseur Series,’ made an effort after 
a beautiful format. But what a format for 
a connoisseur! The difficulties in the way 
of producing books that are not mechanically 
printed and bound are almost insuperable. 
And why? Because the artists have no 
power to-day in the printer’sand bookbinder’s 
crafts. Accordingly, Zhe Art of the House 
is—what it is! The type used is fairly 
good, but the leading is quite inappropriate 
to the type, and the eye only rs the 
sentences with difficulty. The title-page is 
atrocious, the size of type being ridiculously 
large for the size of the page. The illus- 
tration on p. 9 is out of balance. There is 
no originality or beauty in the arrangement 
or proportions of the headlines, pagination, 
or contents of chapters. The binding of the 
book is terra-cotta in hue (because terra-cotta 
is held by publishers to be an art colour), 
ruled with eleven brown lines, lettered 
with the stiff gilt lettering of the British 
bookbinder. The book has, in short, been 
mechanically produced; but we have no doubt 
that if the publishers and bookbinders and 
printers of Zhe Art of the House are told that 
in oe it they have simply reproduced 
a cliché of 999 formats, all in turn clichés of 
999 similar formats, they would probably 
reply, first, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the 
book?” and, secondly, ‘The public likes 
it.” And they would have spoken wisdom. 
‘The public does like, for its carpets, its houses, 
its books, its furniture, clichés of a generalised 
and mediocre format. Further, the great 
public distrusts originality of design, subtlety 
of line, delicacy of colour in the wares 
offered it. And that is why the binding of 
The Art of the House is ruled with eleven 
brown lines, and why it is such a slow and 
difficult process to recall the artists from 
Burlington House, and place them in the 
workshops where they ought to be. 

We have said that the artists should be re- 
called from Burlington House, because history 
tells us that when the old arts of handicraft 
died, the factories that replaced them did 
without the artist altogether. For a long— 
for a very long—time nobody noticed the 
artist’s absence. The average estimable civil- 
isee, as Walt Whitman would say, Was as 
indifferent to the form and colour of his sur- 
roundings in 1850 as he is to his own form 
and colour to-day. But little by little a 
suspicion crept into some intelligent minds 
that something was amiss; and at last some 





extremely intelligent man cried, after years 
of thought, ‘‘ But where. ¢ the artist?” 
Where indeed! He had been forgotten, 
and the hapless creature had stolen away 
softly to the only corner roped in for him— 
to the High Art of Picture Painting. As for 
the other arts that bring beauty into life, they 
were forgotten, made impossible, xcouted ; 
and a couple of generations of artists, who 
would have been the craftsmen of former 
ages, employed themselves madly in filling 
the acreage of the Academy walls. The artist 
is simply the man who understands the 
beauty innate in his material, the man who 
can give a beautiful individuality or char- 
acter to the work in hand; and though there 
are many crafts to-day where the machine 
kills and degrades all the artistic quality of 
the work, still there are many others—such as 
the printer’s—where the artist should hold 
a commanding place. But it has been 
reserved for this nineteenth century to make 
art ridiculous. 

The century that has talked so much 
‘“‘art,” and written so much “art,” and 
made a dozen little renaissances in “ art,” 
has, in fact, proved to artists that the esthetic 
instinct in the average man is the last to 
awaken and the first to disappear in times 
unpropitious to art. Not even the moral 
sense is so precariously placed, so quick to 
flee! Savage races are, in a sense, true 
craftsmen, because, in fact, they cannot help 
doing handiwork, and the element of machine 
rote does not vulgarise their work ; but no 
doubt the esthetic instinct is less developed 
among savages than even among civilised 
men. But the latter have triumphed, and 
gone one better than the savage. It looked 
as though beauty must continue to entwine 
humbly with human utility—so many ages 
had not seen these twain dissevered, that 
Beauty began to hope man had _ not 
noticed she was there along with him. 
But the terrible age came when art was 
artificialised by the average mind and re- 
garded as something outside daily life. 
And the day that saw the craftsman 
banished from the workshop, and _ the 
artist hurried away from the common air to 
the pedestal-strewn platform of the popular 
imagination, was the day that saw art made 
ridiculous. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
Le Roman @un Roi @ Ecosse. Par J. J. Jus- 
serand. (Hachette.) 


The Romance of a King’s Life. By J.J. Jus- 
serand. Translated by M. R. Revised 


and Enlarged by the Author. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
THERE is always something peculiarly 


graceful and attractive about M. Jusserand’s 
treatment of a literary question. Others 
may be more learned scholars, more exact 
philologists, closer students of chronicles 
and of the unnumbered publications of the 
Early English Text Society: but certainly 
no one has a keener eye for the picturesque, 
or is more apt to disinter the gem of true 
humanity in the wilderness of erudition. 
Nor can an English reviewer fail to feel a 
sentiment of gratitude to the accomplished 





foreigner who has again and again mani- 
fested so flattering a preference for the 
alien charms of our ruder letters. In the 
leasant little treatise now before us, it has 

een M. Jusserand’s object to make bloom 
once more the rose of the poet prisoner, 
James I. of Scotland. The story is more or 
less familiar, from the ‘“‘The Kingis Quair” 
itself, and from Rossetti’s fine ballad, ‘‘ The 
King’s Tragedy.” M. Jusserand has given 
it another exquisite rendering in prose, 
filling out the bare outlines with an exercise 
of imagination here perfectly legitimate, 
because based on a wie knowledge and a 
sympathetic appreciation of the conditions 
of fifteenth century life. He has woven 
into his narrative a description of medizeval 
Scotland by Bartholomew Anglicus, to- 
gether with contemporary accounts of three 
embassies sent at various times from the 
Continent to James the First. One-of these 
was that of Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pope Pius II., who came on a 
rather mysterious mission from the Council 
at Basle. The other two — that of the 

et Alain Chartier and that of Regnault 
Girard, Seigneur de Bazoges— were con- 
cerned with the marriage of Margaret of 
Scotland to the French Dauphin, one day to 
become Louis XI. M. Jusserand has made 
some extracts from the MS. account of 
Girard’s journey, hitherto unpublished, in 
the National Library of France. One wishes. 
that he had seen his way to giving it in 
full. We do not quite gather whether 
Alain Chartier’s narrative has been pre- 
viously printed or not. 

The English edition has been enriched 
with several illustrations, in addition to 
the beautiful reproduction from Pinturicchio 
of ‘ Aineas Sylvins Piccolomini before 
James I. of Scotland,” which appears in 
the French one also. The most interesting 
is a representation of ‘‘ The Wheel of 
Fortune,” from a fifteenth-century MS. 
Various appendices have also been added, 
containing documents and discussions of 
points of scholarship. One regrets, how- 
ever, not to find a fuller treatment of 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown’s iconoclastic onslaught 
upon the hitherto received ascription of 
“The Kingis Quair” to James himself. 
M. Jusserand tells us that, in his opinion, 
Mr. Brown’s thesis, ‘‘ though very cleverly 
defended, is untenable,” and refers us for 
the grounds of this opinion to a letter 
in a periodical which Mr. Brown has 
already, to a large extent, destructively 
answered. We cannot here go into all the 
rights and wrongs of the matter, and the 
philological part of Mr. Brown’s argu- 
ment, which suggests a date for the 
poem as late as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, requires careful con- 
sideration by a specialist. But we cer- 
tainly think he has shown that the bio- 
graphical data of the poem, while they do 
not agree with the facts of history, do agree 
with the version of those facts given in the 
chronicle on which Mr. Brown believes it to 
be based. These biographical discrepancies 
are not perhaps so great as to be absolutely 
conclusive ; but, such as they are, M. Jus- 
serand seems to us rather to slur them over. 
Thus in discussing the question whether the 
capture of James took place in 1405 or 1406 
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it is hardly fair to treat the matter as simply 
a toss up between the respective authority— 
in neither case worth much—of Wyntoun 
and of Walsingham. The daté 1406, which 
such excellent modern historians as Sir 
James Ramsay and Mr. J. H. Wylie agree 
in accepting, does not rest upon the state- 
ment of Walsingham at all, but on the 
careful examination by Sir William Hardy 
of the misplaced documents in Rymer’s 
Foedera and of other available records. If 
M. Jusserand had taken the line of doubting 
whether this revised date is necessarily in- 
consistent with the indications of the poem, 
we should have less quarrel with him upon 
the point. M. Jusserand is, however, by 
no means a wholesale swallower of legends. 
He drops the unsupported and improbable 
story that Windsor Castle was the scene of 
James’s romantic love for Jane Beaufort; 
and he points out that the evidence for the 
immortal deed attributed to ‘‘ Kate Barlass ” 
is neither early nor altogether unimpeach- 
able. We confess that, if this is a myth, it 
is one from which we do not willingly part. 


‘ 


SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Very different from the apologetics of 
either the English or the Scotch founda- 
tion is this book, which comprises the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching for 1896. Although 
Dr. Van Dyke thinks that the most marked 
feature of the age is “‘ a profound and wide- 
spread unsettlement of soul with regard to 
fundamental truths of religion,” he takes 
heart at recent recantations like those of 
Signor Crispi and the late Prof. Romanes, 
and asserts that this general scepticism is 
even now fading, and will before long pass 
entirely away. Nor is he in any uncertainty 
as to what should be done by the students 
he addresses to hasten its departure. Not 
for him are any attempts to reconcile 
revelation with newly discovered history, 
or to find by metaphysical speculation 
an excuse for believing in a benevolent 
Deity, in face of the difficulty presented 
by the existence of evil. Better, he 
says, ‘‘to doubt God’s personality, His 
supremacy, His very being, than it is to 
doubt His eternal goodness, His moral 
integrity.” Yet, but for God’s incarnation 
in Christ modern Christianity could never 
have existed. For the Incarnation is to 
him not only an historical fact, but the one 
fact round which the whole history of man 
groups itself. And this was as plain in the 
Apostolic age as in ours. But for the 
“‘deep conviction . . . that Jesus Christ, the 
Son, was the unveiling of His Father, God, 
and that the Holy Spirit who came upon 
the disciples was the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son,” the Apostles could never have 
gone forth into the world to teach all 
nations, nor would the nations have listened 
to their teaching. ‘‘The early Christians 
looked at God through Christ: they did not 
look at Christ through a preconceived idea 
and a logical definition of God.” Hence 
the preaching of Christ is the one thing 
needful, ‘‘the only gospel that is worth 





reaching in all ways to all men, that 
eee Christ is God, who loves us in order 
that we may learn to love one another.” 

But though this conclusion of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s will probably win the assent of 
many who envy him his unquestioning 
faith, he reaches it by a road strange to 
English eyes. Nearly all his illustrations 
are drawn from modern literature, with 
which he has an intelligent acquaintance 
rare in a divine. Madame Bovary and Trilby, 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal and Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, are quoted to show the despairing 
tone of the age quite as much as Robert 
Elsmere and the poems of Matthew Arnold. 
This, indeed, he defends—if it needs any 
defence—on the sensible ground that the 
preacher who does not know what his 
people are reading does not know his 
people ; but it is certainly startling to any 
one used to the smug decorum of English 
divinity to read that ‘“‘ there is no more 
room to doubt that the early Christians saw 
in Christ a personal unveiling of God than 
that the friends and followers of Abraham 
Lincoln regarded him as a good and loyal 
American citizen of the white race,” or to 
find belief in the personality of God vindi- 
cated by a scene from Mr. Prime’s Along 
New England Roads. Yet have we any right 
to be startled ? Are not the Gospels which 
bear the names of the Evangelists written 
in most execrable Greek? and did not 
Charles Kingsley describe the literary style 
of St. Augustine as that of a field preacher? 

These, however, are matters of taste, about 
which every one is a law unto himself. 
This apart, Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures form 
one of the most eloquent defences of Chris- 
tianity that we have yet met with. 





Philosophy of Theism: being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second Series. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., 
&e. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


TuesE lectures, delivered by the Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, form a wonderful feat 
of strength on the part of one who first 
entered the university as a student sixty- 
two years ago. Like his fellow-countryman, 
Mr. Gladstone, the veteran professor is a 
convinced believer, and thinks that ‘‘ morally 
perfect Power” is ‘“‘at the root of the 
physical, eesthetical, and spiritual experi- 
ence of mankind, although with a back- 
ground of inevitable mystery.” This is the 
theme which is descanted upon in nearly 
every one of the lectures, though there are 
some signs that the lecturer has found him- 
self somewhat hampered by the prohibition 
imposed by the founder against the use of 
the lectures for the teaching of the creed of 
any church or sect. This is how Dr. Fraser 
deals with the mystery of evil: 

‘* For one thing, for all that we know to the 
contrary, it may be a sign of perfect goodness 
that there should be in existence, on educational 
trial, individual persons who, as persons, must 
have absolute power to make and keep them- 
selves bad, with all the implied risks, as we 
might call them, of this divine experiment in 
personal responsibility . . . rather than that 
there should not be individual persons thus on 
moral trial at all, and instead a wholly 
physical, non-moral, and physically-necessi- 
tated universe.” 





Dr. Fraser writes, as will be seen, rather 
ad clerum than ad populum, and the unregen- 
erate person who has not uired the 
Scotch taste for metaphysics will probably 
find his book a little dry. Yet his pen 
has lost none of its ancient fire, and he calls 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, though with many 
qualifications and adoucissements, ‘‘the philo- 
sopher of the half-educated.” 





The Hebrew Monarchy: a Commentary. By 
the Rev. Andrew Wood. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 


Tuts book smacks more of the painful learn- 
ing of the last century than of the slap-dash 
method of to-day. Being moved to present 
the bloodstained annals of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah in a consecutive form, Mr. 
Wood has culled from the Canonical Books 
the chief passages bearing on the subject, 
and has contrived, without altering a word 
of the Authorised Version or adding any 
original matter, to weld them into a con- 
tinuous narrative. To this he has added 
references to parallel passages, a perfect 
armoury of critical and explanatory notes, 
three appendices, and an introduction by the 
late Dean Payne Smith. The labour which 
the compilation and preparation for the press 
of such a book must involve is enormous, 
and the way it is turned out reflects the 
highest credit on both author and publisher. 

And yet the book is belated. To Mr. 
Wood one part of Scripture is as good as 
another, and the chronology of Archbishop 
Usher is—until B.c. 726, at any rate—the 
only one possible. He passes over in silence 
Welhausen’s position as to the threefold 
origin of the Books of Samuel and the 
brilliant theories of Renan; and, perhaps, 
this was to be expected in one who appears 
to belong to the Evangelical school. But it 
is more startling to find that he equally 
ignores the conclusions of his fellow-Church- 
man, Prof. Sayce, to wit, that the chronology 
‘‘ of the Biblical compiler” from the begin- 
ning of Ahab’s reign to the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib must be rejected, and that no 
reliance can be placed upon the historical 
portions of (among others) the Book of 
Daniel. And although the book may still 
be useful to the divinity students for whom 
it is probably intended, for the lay reader 
the omission reduces it to the level of an 
attempt to put back the clock. 





The Early Church and the Roman Claim. By 
Prof. J. L. Rentoul. (Melbourne: Mel- 
ville, Mullen & Slade.) 


Tuts is a series of lectures delivered in a 
Presbyterian church and written in a contro- 
versial style which we had hoped was extinct. 
The author has no difficulty in disposing to 
his own satisfaction of the Papal claim to 
supremacy: but the question to which a 
great part of the book is devoted is whether 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne did or did not say that Renan was a 
Protestant. Judging from the evidence in 
the book before us, we should say that he 
did not; and we regret to add that the 
Protestant advocate’s presentation of the 
opposite view is not marked by good argu- 
ment, good sense, or good manners. 
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The Poetry of Sport. Edited by Hedley 
Peek, ‘“‘ Badminton Library.” (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


HE editors of the ‘Badminton Library” 
have at last seen the conclusion of 

their task, and in a preface to the volumes 
in general, Mr. A. .E. T. Watson, assistant 
in the task to the Duke of Beaufort (who 
also contributes a dedication of the series to 
the Prince of Wales), justly congratulates 
himself on the general excellence of the 
result attained. Unfortunately, this final 
volume can hardly be regarded as a brilliant 
conclusion to what has undoubtedly been a 
successful undertaking. Mr. Peek, who is 
responsible for the collection, gives evidence 
of having a more unimpeachable taste in 
sport than in poetry. Yet we are not prepared 
to say that his collection may not include all 
that is worth quoting of the poetry of sport. 
On the contrary, his chief fault is that he 
shows more zeal and industry than discre- 
tion. He has cast his net wide and in- 
discriminately. It is true that he insists in 
his introduction on the necessity of discre- 
tion in selecting. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive what he can have left out worse than 
a great part of what he has let in. Yet 
for the perfect poverty of the volume (apart 
from this fault of too indiscriminate in- 
clusion) we have no inclination to blame 
Mr. Peek. We are a sporting nation. We 
are also a nation of poets, if not a poetical 


nation. But our poetry of sport is like 
the snakes in Ireland. We have no 
poetry of sport. And this book is 


merely a voluminous proof of that melan- 
choly conclusion. It begins with a series 
of narrative selections, having direct or 
indirect reference to sport. Of these, the 
best are the extracts from Spenser and the 
old dramatists. They are mostly instances 
of imagery drawn from sport; with great 
accuracy of knowledge and great happiness 
of application. There are, of course, such 
passages as the description of the hunted 
hare in Venus and Adonis, of the hunted 
deer in As You Like It. Then come 
extracts extending to such things as the 
History of Manchester; regarding which it 
can only be said that the passages from 
Somerville are the best—and bad indeed. 
They are accurate as to fact; but as to 
style, they apply Miltonic diction to prosaic 
subject-matter, with the most turgid results. 
Then come a large sexies of selections from 
songs and lyrics; extending from the 
seventeenth century downwards. We search 
in vain for anything which a third-rate poet 
would not blush to have written. And 
where editing was required, as in some of 
the seventeenth century lyrics, Mr. Peek is 
most guiltless of editing. Thus a racing- 
song from a comedy of Shirley, the dramatist, 
which is at any rate curious as preserving 
the names of famous racers of the day, is 
printed with all its original errors of ortho- 
graphy and punctuation thick upon it. Here 
18s & specimen stanza : 
** Young Constable and Kill deeres famous, 

The Cat the Mouse and Noddy Gray, 

With nimble Pegabrig you cannot shame us, 

With Spaniard nor with Spinola. 





Hill climbing white-rose praise doth not 
lacke, 
Handsome Dunbar, and yellow Jack. 
But if I be just all praises must, 
Be given to well-breathed Lilian Thrust. 


It is evident that here not only are 
commas left in, defiant of the sense; 
hyphens omitted, to the confusion of the 
sense ; but that also some names of horses 
are in capitals, some without capitals, and 
some half in capitals and half without. Mr. 
Peek has pointed it just as he found it, 
making most admired confusion. To 
correct in detail would be useless: we 
give the stanza—retaining the old spelling 
—as it should have been printed : 


** Young Constable and Kill-Deeres famous, 
The Cat, the Mouse, and Noddy Gray ; 
With nimble Pegabrig you cannot shame us, 
With Spaniard nor with Spinola. 
Hill-climbing White-Rose praise doth not 
lacke, 
Handsome Dunbar, and Yellow Jack. 
But if I be just, all praises must 
Be given to well-breathed Iilian Thrust.” 


And so the song is misprinted throughout. 
Generally, indeed, Mr. Peek seems to have 
an idea that there must be at least a comma 
after every line in verse, regardless of the 
sense. We regret that, with all praise to 
the really great industry of the editor, we 
must nevertheless pronounce this a volume 
sadly destitute of poetic interest, and not 
too well edited as regards either selection 
or technical care. 





Poems. By Samuel Waddington. 
Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. Wavprneton has long borne a name 
of honour among lovers of poetry for an 
anthology of his editing. His own verses, 
also, are familiar to many readers. The 
little volume before us is the third he has 
published ; and of most of its own contents 
readers of magazines are already aware ; 
some, indeed, had their first place in our 
own columns. Light songs are interspersed 
with epigrams and versicles; and, ranking 
among the curiosities of sonnet literature, 
is a poem in that form which boasts an 
antiquity of nearly seven hundred years. 
This is ‘‘The Foes at Home,” which Mr. 
Waddington translates from the Italian of 
**Lodovico della Vernaccia.” There is a 
good deal of the influence of Italy, exercised 
by its people and its places, as well as by 
its poetry, on the pages of Mr. Waddington. 
In one sonnet, however, he is as modern as 
may be, and perhaps Mr. Alfred Austin is 
nearly as responsible as Mr. Waddington 
himself for the lines that may as well re- 
present him here : 


(George 


‘* KRUGER. 


‘** Akin to Cromwell, yet averse to strife! 

O patriarch of a people doomed to fight 

For home and liberty, whose sole delight 

Is still in peace to lead a pastoral life 

With lithe-limbed children and a loving 
wife— 

Shalt thou not guard and guide thy race 
aright ! 

Shalt thou not in thy wisdom and true might 

Snatch from the brigand’s hand the up- 
lifted knife ! 





‘* Akin to Cromwell! Hark, methinks I hear 
The war of armed battalions drawing near ; 
Awake, arise! The hour is past for sleep ! 
Arise and arm thy sons and have no fear! 
Arise, Van Tromp! Once more the Dutch 

shall sweep , 
The foemen from the veldt as from the 
deep.” 

If a poet-laureate is needed for the Trans- 

vaal, there is no doubt about Mr. 

Waddington’s fitness of spirit to hold the 

post. 





FICTION. 





The Wise and the Wayward. By G. 8. Street. 
(John Lane.) 


RILLIANT in parts, and always 
written incisively and with con- 
tinual watchfulness, Mr. Street’s novel, his 
first long story, comes refreshingly to a 
reviewer who is weary of novelists who 
write without artistic conscience, and do 
not sufficiently consider their puppets. Mr. 
Street has, indeed, given us a distinguished 
study in ironical tragedy. The theme is 
a common one—of marriage and disillu- 
sion; but one soon perceives the effect of 
no common handling in the delineation 
of subtle temperament and the masterly 
analysis of motive. George Ashton, half 
scholar and half man about town, is the 
son of ‘‘a subtle-minded fault-finder, a 
drunkard, and a wayward amorist” ; Nelly, 
his wife, a romantic beauty, and the iit 
trained honest daughter of a shady house- 
hold. They make the great experiment 
with genuine ideals and something of the 


glamour of passion. How the peme fades 
and life becomes bitter to both is set forth 
at length in Mr. Street’s pages. The use of 


the word tragedy for so common a failure 
may be justified, because it is from the very 
fineness of the two natures that it arises. 
George and Nelly are highly strung people 
with considerable potentialities, and unwill- 
ing to put up with second-bests ; spiritual, 
that is to say, and of the salt of the earth. 
Therefore they are tangled in the net of 
their own super-subtlety; a little more of 
brutal humanity and their disagreements 
might have ended with a kiss and a blow: 
the amantium tre clear the air for the normal 
and the slightly obtuse. It is, you perceive, 
the tragedy of Mr. Meredith’s Modern Love 
over again. One’s sympathy is perhaps 
most for the woman, who starts at a dis- 
advantage and has the franker impulses. 
But Mr. Street’s world is not all made up of 
idealists. One may take comfort in the 
healthy appetites and unqualified success of 
George’s cousins, the Jack Ashtons. Mildred 
Ashton has all the normal selfish instincts. 
She cheerfully promotes the perhaps in- 
evitable rupture between her relations, and 
enjoys her reward in the reversion of 
George’s country house, together with a 
crown of virtues. She is eminently wise, 
and you hate her with an undying hatred. 
Mr. Street’s own attitude to his puppets is 
one of a cynicism which is mainly on the 
surface. A thorough-going cynic would 
point out that to be of finer stuff than your 
fellows is unpractical, and would imply that 
it doesn’t very much matter. To Mr. Street, 
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one fancies, in the case of George and Nelly 
Ashton, though he prefers to stand a little 
aloof, it does matter greatly. This is, per- 
nants the fair inference from his hostility to 

ildred, whom he treats throughout with 
the same ironical and remorseless courtesy 
with which Thackeray overwhelmed and 
made execrable his Becky Sharp. One con- 
fesses, however, to a little irritation against 
Mr. Street’s habitual pose of tolerant epi- 
cureanism. It covers the fact that he has still 
some prejudices to slough. He has run the 
risk of alienating our sympathy from his 
hero by giving him, lest we should take 
him for a prig, a rather undue measure of 
the cruder vices. George Ashton drinks, 
gambles, and is facilely amorous beyond 
what seems required. 

Mr. Street has his faults; but after all what 
a blessing it is to come across a fellow who 
can write. Mr. Street writes easily, with 
distinction, and with no more mannerism 
than ce cage for good breeding in style. 
Occasionally, perhaps, he is a Tittle hesi- 
tant, elusive, as if perplexed with a 
subtler shade of meaning than he can quite 
project into language. But for the most 
part he wields a fine, swiftly poised phrase, 
and has the gift of throwing his characters 
and situations into sharp relief, happily 
and without tediousness. 





The Scholar of Bygate. By Algernon 
Gissing. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


A REALLY first-rate three-volume novel like 
Mr. Algernon Gissing’s Scholar of Bygate 
comes like a boon and a blessing to the 
patrons of the circulating library. A tale 
of sustained interest, excellently written 
and conceived, fresh in matter, and delight- 
ful both for its high romantic spirit and its 
convincingly human portraiture, this new 
work of Mr. Algernon Gissing’s at once 
enhances his reputation and reminds us 
how much after all there is to be said for 
the three volumes as a literary form. Mr. 
Gladstone is generally quoted as having 
declared that there are aluaee three points 
of view. In a perfect leading article, it is 
the journalistic tradition, there must be 
three paragraphs. And, similarly, it was 
once an “idol,” and not an entirely bad 
one, of fiction that the well-manufactured 
story fell naturally into three divisions. 
Mr. Gissing’s tale, as a matter of literary 
workmanship, shows once more, with what 
seems like real novelty now that we have 
had a revolt in favour of the single volume, 
the natural fall of a well-told story into 
the three divisions. Each of his first two 
volumes has its proper “curtain”: the 
reader feels that here was the right 
breathing-place, the right moment for a 
fresh volume. And this, in a long story, is a 
legitimate triumph for the writer. But a tech- 
nical victory is far the least of Mr. Algernon 
Gissing’s merits in the Scholar of Bygate. 
We can promise its readers a capital story, 
moving among a set of people every one of 
whom in his or her own way is interesting 
and yet uncommon. The title of this novel 
gives, we think, a misleading impression. 
Young Crozier, the Tyneside yeoman farmer, 
who has been called “ scholar” by contrast 





ments, is the centre of a society that 
reminds us by turns of Mr. Baring-Gould 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy, the best of both; 
and in Lina Brett we seem to recognise a 
feminine type which Mr. Hardy, always 
attempting, has never quite succeeded in 
incarnating so justly. Mr. Gissing is in- 
clined to be tender to woman’s weaknesses 
where Mr. Hardy would be cruel; and, on 
the whole, this consideration, part of that 
“treatment” which in a novelist is ‘the 
man,” makes for what is nobler in the 
pleasures of literature. Jenniper Curle, 
the second of the two chief women-actors 
in the story, is a fine character, finely 
drawn. There is a touch of dramatic 
genius in Mr. Gissing’s description of 
Jenniper standing with her feet in the 
damp footprints left by Sibbald Crozier, 
as the man she loves leaves her to make 
a great innocent fool of himself with Lina 
Brett. Old Crozier, too, is a genuine 
character, strongly and convincingly realised 
for us by the author; while the conception 
of the super-subtilised Brett, half lunatic, 
half swindler, and always plausible except 
to such a stern judge as the straightforward 
old yeoman, has the advantage of being 
thoroughly ‘‘modern,” and also an admirable 
foil for the simpler and more rustic elements 
in the story. Altogether this is a novel 
which should have a great success. It has 
a happy ending, which comes naturally 
and rightly, and there is nothing either 
mawkish or morbid throughout. 





Sister Jane. By Joel Chandler Harris 
(Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Jozt CuanpitER Harris, famous as the 
creator of Brer Rabbit, has one of the 
pleasantest methods of spinning a yarn 
that we know. It is impossible not to 
be attracted by everything that ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” writes. His story-telling wraps 
you round like Sancho Panza’s comfortable 
cloak of sleep. His humour is essentially 
comfortable, and invariably kind. And of 
all Mr. Harris’s recent stories Sister Jane is 
the best. It has a plot, and we drop 
at once into familiarity with the quiet 
and unpretending middle-class provincial 
Americans whose eventful history is related. 
The least thing would be a sensation in the 
life of Jane Wornum, who did her duty in 
that state of life to which it had pleased an 
American Providence to call her; or of Mrs. 
Beshears, her friend, and Miss Polly and 
Miss Becky, the two old spinsters; while 
William, Jane’s brother, who imagines him- 
self old before forty, is placid enough to 
divide male honours with Tommy Tinkins, 
the cat, a not much less important member of 
Sister Jane’s household. Into this unaspir- 
ing and slumbering circle come two disturb- 
ing elements in the shape of an illicit and an 
uncomprehended love, and very pleasantly 
is the career of these two intruders narrated. 
The narrator is William Wornum, who 
makes up for his rather exaggerated old- 
maidishness by a maternal affection for all 
his surroundings, which is represented as 
due to his attainments as a philosopher. At 
any rate, he is a kind-hearted creature, and 
we are all glad in knowing perfectly well all 


rather than from any real academic acquire- | the time that sweet Mary Bullard is only 





waiting for him to open his eyes and find 
out that she loves him, which duly occurs 
when the other complications have advanced 
sufficiently for the tale to come to an end. 
The case of Mandy Satterlee and her baby 
(called anything from Klibs to Keezes) is 
altogether more explosive than this, and 
upon it depend all the active elements in the 
story. Sister Jane herself is a type of 
managing woman whom American literature 
has made fairly familiar, and a very lovable 
figure she is, with her strong will and her 
sharp tongue and her good heart. The 
book contains a good many other effective 
sketchesof character. Therevivalist preacher, 
“Jimmy Danielly,” the eccentric ‘ Jincy,” 
and the two old men, ‘“‘Grandsir Roach” 
and “Uncle Jimmy Cosby,” are cleverly 
drawn. Indeed, this is one of the best 
pieces of literature sent us lately from the 
United States. 





The Impudent Comedian, and Others. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. With Illustrations by 
Robert Sauber. (Pearson.) 


TxHE five stories comprised in this volume 
deal with seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury personages—with Nell Gwynne, the 
Marlboroughs, Johnson, Garrick, Mrs. 
Siddons, and many others. It is, perhaps, 
a little bold to submit personages so well 
known, and the traditional incidents of their 
lives, to the mercy of a modern story-teller’s 
imagination; but Mr. Moore has, at any 
rate, succeeded in producing a readable 
volume of tales. Personally, we prefer 
Boswell’s memories of Johnson’s talk to 
Mr. Moore’s imitation of the same, but we 
do not forget that there is a considerable 
public which, probably, will be of another 
way of thinking. The best story in the 
collection tells of Mrs. Siddons in Dublin, 
and of the artistic fashion in which that 

on of virtue and paragon of housewives 
turned the tables upon certain impertinent 
undergraduates who had subjected her to 
the grotesque importunities of the vain, 
half-witted Dionysius Hogan. Mr. Sauber’s 
illustrations are interesting, and his per- 
spective is full of surprises. 





Oor Kailyard. By W. G. Tarbet. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 


TuerE is a frankness about Mr. Tarbet’s 
choice of a title which would disarm the 
most virulent decrier of the school to which 
he belongs. The contents are just the 
linked series of village tales that you would 
expect; and if your standard be not set at 
the highest level of such work, you are 
likely to find, when you come to read them, 
your expectation bettered. For our part 
we like them “‘ fine””—in degrees, of course, 
and with exceptions: particularly we ex- 
cept a Saxon importation, Johanna by name, 
a damsel who talks like a tract on the vice 
of drunkenness, and for ‘‘ you” says ‘‘ zoo.” 
Even in the stories wherein she plays a part, 
however, you have touches that show an ex- 
cellent faculty of observation and a very 
human sympathy. There is humour, too, 
of the pawky kind. Not the most perverse 
of Southron reviewers could altogether 
resist the appeal in “‘A Laggard in Love,” 
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when Eggy sits between his father- and 
mother-in-law-elect, dissipating in unex- 
ected gifts to them the treasures of. his 
Ralvents if by any means he may learn 
something of the whereabouts of his dear. 
Such as still have their thirst for this kind 
of thing unslaked will find Mr. Tarbet’s 
bin perfectly genuine and wholesome. 





The Rudeness of the Honourable Mr. Leather- 
head. ¥, Gordon Seymour. (J. M. 
Dent & Co.) 


Mr. Gorpon Seymour has “only become 
conscious of the originality of these stories 
through the letter of a kindly critic.” Ina 
preface of twenty-six pages he discusses the 
question in what this originality consists. 
He discovers that his stories 

**deal heavily and seriously with things that 
are not weighty ...; that they attempt 
laboriously to dig and delve down into the 
innermost depths of—the surface; and in that 
form they move in the... borderland that 
lies between . . . the essay and the story.” 


The story of Zhe Rudeness of the Hon. Mr. 
Leatherhead “digs and delves” into an in- 
cidental act of discourtesy to an old lady, 
which, by manifesting him a bounder, was 
indirectly the ruin of Mr. Leatherhead’s 
diplomatic career. If Mr. Seymour could 
contrive to take himself a trifle less seriously, 
if he would recognise that the careful obser- 
vation of trifling external impressions is not 
a new idea, and that even the “‘heaviness,” 
he ‘‘seriousness,” and the superficiality upon 
which he quaintly prides himself hardly con- 
stitute a title to originality—if, further, he 
will be content to clap an occasional mar- 
tingale upon his puppets when they show 
an inclination to overpass the line which 
divides the essay from the story, instead of 

atting them on the back for the same—we 
shall look forward to a notable improve- 
ment in his future work. For he really 
can observe. 





Hans Van Donder: a Romance of Boer Life. 
By Charles Montague. (Constable & Co.) 


A srory in which the pastoral simplicity of 
Boer life is pictured, and the sterling 
character of the Dutchman of the Transvaal 
is exemplified together with its rather 
pathetic simplicity. Van Donder tells to 
the stranger the history of his life, which 
is interwoven with that of a monstrous 
elephant tusk that adorns his house. It is 
the story of a born “ beast Boer,” of one to 
whom the breaking-in of wild horses and the 
hunting of rogue elephants are the inci- 
dents of daily life. He tells of his wooing, 
and of his desperate effort to say the fate- 
ful words before the last flicker of the 
candle which measured his opportunity ; of 
the tragic death of the damsel’s father, 
while he was forced to stand helplessly by ; 
of pastoral loves and jealousies, and of 
homely happiness. The story keeps well 


upon the surface; and if at times the 
dangers are crowded incredibly thick, and 
the narrative style becomes rather turgid, 
yet, on the whole, we can commend it for 
its healthy tone and for the sympathetic 
treatment of a people who are not for the 
moment the idols of the music-hall. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Oceanic Ichthyology. By G. B. Goode and 
T. H. Bean. (Special Bulletin of the 
Smithsonian Institution. ) 

E regret to say that this vast work, 
giving a ‘‘compendium and sum- 
mary of existing knowledge in regard to 

Oceanic Ichthyology,” is not a really satis- 

factory production. The authors speak of 

it with misgiving, and frankly confess they 
are disappointed in their labours. 

The study of the fishes living at great 
depths began with the Challenger Expedi- 
tion. The wonderful results then achieved 
were soon followed up by investigations 
conducted by other governments, especially 
the United States. The collections thus 
made by the Blake and other American 
ships are the material to which this treatise 

rimarily relates. Most of the descriptions 

Sion already appeared in various publi- 

cations, and the preface states that the 

whole work was made ready for press 
in 1885. Owing to various delays, and 
especially to the successive appearance of 
the Reports of the Challenger and other 
European expeditions, it has had to be three 
times re-written. The plan was gradually 
extended, so that the work, instead of being 
confined to the fishes of the American ex- 
peditions, now gives notices of all oceanic 
fishes of the world. The result is an un- 
wieldly patchwork of by no means uniform 
value, showing traces of its unconformable 
growth. The heading ‘‘ Deep Sea Fishes of 
the Atlantic Basin” still stands on each 
page, though the matter may not relate 
either to the Atlantic or the deep sea fauna. 
In view, however, of the great labour ex- 
pended, and the apologies of the authors, 
criticism is disarmed. Zoologists, besides, 
who know how much careful work has 
been done by Dr. Goode and Dr. Bean 
in describing the collections made by 
the American surveying ships, need not 
be told that the records are thorough 
and the work of considerable importance. 
It was, perhaps, scarcely desirable to ex- 
tend the original scope. The incorporation 
of abstracts and copies of figures from other 
memoirs does not greatly increase the value 
of the book, for only the working specialist 
will use them, and he must of necessity refer 
to originals. No account is yet given of the 
conclusions which, from their wide studies 
in this exceptionally interesting field, the 
authors are well qualified to draw, but Dr. 

Goode promises a further work dealing 

with the more general aspects of the subject. 

As in most of the official scientific 
publications of the United States, the illus- 
trations are miserably poor, offering a de- 
pressing contrast to the superb pictures of 
deep-sea fishes issued by the Challenger, by 
the French and Norwegian Governments, 
and lately by the Prince of Monaco. 
Naturalists will rejoice when Americans 
recognise that figures made by cheap 
mechanical processes are inadequate and 
unworthy representations of the treasures of 
the Smithsonian Institution. The material 
demands first-rate plates, and if they cannot 





be made in America they should be got from 











Europe, though the national pride be hurt 

thereby. In this, of course, the authors are 

blameless. 
* 


* * 


The Preaching of Islam. By T. W. Arnold: 
(Constable & Co.) 
Boru in its conception and in its treatment 
this may justly be called an original book. 
It undertakes to tell the story of the pro- 
pagation of the Muslim faith, as the result 
not of military conquest and political organi- 
sation, but of continuous missionary effort. 
The author is professor at the Anglo-Oriental 
college at Aligarh, founded by that remark- 
able man Sayyid Ahmad Khan, which has 
already done so much to raise the status of 
the Muhammadan population in Northern 
India. His experience there has evidently 
produced on his mind a similar result to that 
caused in Colenso by his Zulu pupils. He 
went out to teach European philosophy ; he 
has learnt that the East is everywhere 
effervescing with religious enthusiasm, still 
believes its ancient creeds, and daily realises 
thought in conduct and in action. What 
effect this may have had upon his own 
beliefs he nowhere directly tells us. We 
are left to infer it from the sympathetic 
attitude he adopts towards the religion of 
Muhammad. At the present time, when 
Turkey and Morocco are acknowledged to be 
two of the rotten powers of the world, it is 
well to have our attention called to the debt 
which humanity owes to Islam in the past, 
and to the good work which it is yet doing 
in raising the lower races from the depths 
of pure paganism. Mr. E. W. Blyden, him- 
self a Christian and a negro, has declared 
that Muhammadanism is a more effective 
agency for civilisation in Western Africa 
than Christianity. Prof. Arnold, taking a 
wider field both in time and space, asserts 
that the hold which Islam has gained over 
the half of two continents is due, not to the 
sword, but to its own spiritual attractions 
and the devotion of individual proselytes. 
We are not concerned to deny that he may 
have underestimated the extent of persecu- 
tion at various times ; for it is idle to suppose 
that persecution can never be an effective 
method of conversion. But we believe that 
his historical retrospect is essentially correct. 
Particularly interesting are the facts he has 
collected about the spread of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago, and the modern mis- 
sionary movement in India. Prof. Arnold 
has written a book of good faith, which 
may be commended alike for its historical 
research, its severe impartiality, and its 
easy style. The list of authorities at the 
end adds not a little to its permanent value. 


* * * 


A Record of the Buddhist Religion, as practised 
in India and the Malay Archipelago, A.D. 
671-695. By I-Tsing. Translated by 
J.Takakusu. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

We have here published, for the first time, 

the account of his visit to India of a third 

Chinese pilgrim, some fifty years later than 

the greatest of them, Hiuen-Tsang, and 

nearly two centuries later than Fa-Hien. 

It must be admitted that his story is the 

least interesting of the three in respect of 

historical and geographical information ; 
but, in the entire absence of authentic 
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Indian annals, every scrap of comges ano 

evidence from outside becomes valuable. 

As Prof. Max Miiller points out in an intro- 

ductory letter, the references of I-Tsing to 

the Indian books he studied enable us to 
fix with certainty the date of a series of 
grammarians associated with the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit literature. The uncertainty of 

Indian chronology is shown by the fact that 

one of these grammarians has hitherto been 

assigned by European scholars to as late 

a period as the twelfth ——. I-Tsing’s 

work is also useful for its description 

of the ceremonies and customs practised by 
the Buddhist monks in India at his time. 

About the “ heretics,” or non-Buddhists, we 

learn less, though the following passage 

deserves quotation : 

‘‘The Brahmans are regarded throughout the 
five parts of India as the most honourable 
(caste). They do not, when they meet in a place, 
associate with the other three castes, and the 
mixed classes of the people have still less inter- 
course with them. The scriptures they revere 
are the four Vedas, containing about 100,000 
verses. The Vedas have been handed down 
from mouth to mouth, not transcribed on paper 
or leaves. In every generation there exist some 
intelligent Brahmans who can recite the 100,000 
verses.” 

This is a fair example of the matter-of-fact 

information which it pleased the Chinese pil- 

grim to ascertain and record. It remains to 
give credit to Mr. Takakusu for the scholarly 
manner in which he has accomplished a very 

difficult task. He is, we understand, a 

young Japanese, who has been trained in 
rmany as well as in England; and it is 

to be hoped that he will be encouraged in the 
work of publication begun by Max Miiller’s 
former students, the late Buniyu Nanjio and 

Kasawara. 

* * * 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science. 
By Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, Thakore Saheb 
of Gondal. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue Thakore Saheb of Gondal is, we believe, 

the only ruling prince in India who has 

graduated in a British university. He won 
the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, and he 
also passed the examinations of the Edin- 
burgh College of Physicians. He has now 
joined the ranks of royal and titled authors, 
by a work of real utility, making known to 

Western students the traditional system of 

Indian medicine, as it presents itself toa 

sympathetic and well-qualified observer. We 

would not be understood as accepting all 
that is here written, either as statement of 
fact or as reasonable. It would, indeed, be 
very easy to collect from this book a num- 
ber of passages pour rire, of a sort to 
strengthen the English practitioner in his 
contempt for native empiricism. But this 
would be to make a poor return for the 
labour which the author has expended in 
examining the medical treatises of his 
countrymen, and for the general toleration 
of his views. He seems to us to have made 
out some at least of his main contentions: 
that the healing art is of immemorial antiquity 
in India, and lent to the Greeks and Arabs 
more than it borrowed from them; that the 
early Indian doctors possessed a reasonable 
diagnosis of disease, and also considerable 
skill and boldness in surgical operations ; 
that much may be said in favour of the cere- 








monial regimen they prescribe for all the 
details of daily life and conduct ; and, finally, 
that the kabirajs or village quacks na 
know of many simples that would enrich the 
Pharmacopeia. In brief, Indian medicine 
might compare favourably with that of 
England in the days of Shakespeare. But 
to concede so much is a very different thing 
from placing it on an equality with the 
modern art, as based upon physiological and 
pathological science. Historically, it is. of 
much interest, as exhibiting the independent 
growth of generations of highly cultivated 
minds. But it never emerged from the 
empirical stage, and was overlaid from time 
to time with a congeries of absurd nostrums, 
which it would be hard to parallel outside 
Gil Blas. For us, its teachings are at least 
as much those of warning as of example. 
* * * 


Records and Record Searching. By Walter 
Rye. (George Allen.) 
To the historian, the topographer, the writer 
of lives, and the maker of pedigrees, Mr. 
Rye’s compilation is familiar and invalu- 
able. It is in itself a handbook to the 
British Museum, the Record Office, the 
Herald’s College, the Probate Office, and 
the District Registries. It instructs in how 
to put together a genealogy and to write the 
history of a parish. It is a bibliography 
of Chronicles, State papers, and similar 
publications. It explains, describes, and 
classifies the innumerable and puzzling 
documents through which the young re- 
searcher—“ let loose on the enormous 
mass of the Records in Fetter-lane and 
Bloomsbury, has to grope his way.”’ Pipe 
Rolls, Pedes Finium, De Banco Rolls, In- 
quisitiones Post Mortem, Doggett Rolls, 
Chartulerias, Pell Records, all the fascinat- 
ing débris of law courts, land tenures, and 
Exchequer proceedings are here briefly ex- 
pounded, and their value as sources of 
historical information estimated. The author 
is himself an antiquarian of witle experience, 
and writes out of the fulness of his personal 
knowledge. The first edition has now been 
published some years, and this is a second, 
revised and brought up to date with the 
greatest care. Many additions have been 
made, especially to the index, into which a 
number of references on points not dealt 
with in the text have been incorporated. 
The wise man will buy this book, and will 
use it wisely—that is to say, he will have it 
interleaved and will keep it up to date him- 
self until a third edition appears. Why 
does not Mr. Allen issue some interleaved 
copies ? 
% * 
The Art Schools of London. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

THERE are handbooks to most things now- 
adays, a fact of which we are reminded by 
receiving a copy of Miss Tessa Mackenzie’s 
The Art Schools of London, now issued in 
its second year. The scope of the book 
has already been widened, music schools 
and dramatic being now for the first time 
catalogued and described. The book must 
be very useful to those for whom it is 
intended, and it is pleasant to find how big 
a world, after all, is that which is peopled 
by the art students of London when they 
are all told. 












Curiosities of the Key-Board and the Staff. 
By Alfred Rhodes. (Augener & Co.) 
“Lixe all other. books on harmony, the 
present work requires time to be under- 
stood,” says the author. Of course, every- 
thing takes time. But the question is, 
How much? Many of the curiosities dis- 
aan by the ‘reflective principle” may 
e quickly perceived, and will, no doubt, be 
of great help both to students and teachers. 
The diagram, giving the inner and usual 
circle of keys, and the cuter one “from 
which composers gather double-sharp or 
double-flat. notation,’ has rather a formid- 
able ~ oo and yet it may be easily 
mastered. Mr. Rhodes is quite right: 
composers touched upon those keys, and 
they should therefore be familiar to stu- 
dents. Our author, had he been so minded, 
might have added to his curiosities, and 
given many an example from the great 
masters, showing that they often wrote as if 
ignorant of that outer circle. When Mr. 
Rhodes applies the “reflective principle,” 
on which his book is founded, to questions 
of harmony, then the process of examination 
becomes much slower. We are surprised 
not to find any mention of the theory of 
harmony based not only on an upper, but 
on an under series of harmonics, as advo- 
cated by Dr. H. Riemann and others. In 
that system, the minor common chord is 
shown as a “reflection” of the major 
common chord. The chapters on ‘‘Chro- 
matic Notation” and on the ‘ Diminished 
Seventh” give a good idea of our author’s 
method of applying his system; they are 
decidedly interesting, though not altogether 
convincing. The whole work is, however, 
well worth reading. 

* * 
The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
In2 vols. Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan 
Swift. Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas 
Browne. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 
Tue “Temple Classics,” of which these are 
four new volumes, leave very little to be 
desired by the purchaser: they are light; 
they have flexible covers; their page mea- 
sures six inches by four, which is almost 
the perfect size for the pocket; they are 
slender ; and, what is perhaps their chiefest 
recommendation, they Soin no introduction. 
We are growing so tired of the modern 
pigmy presuming to patronise the ancient 
giant that this absence of a preface is true 
relief. To what extent the Religio Medici 
was needed, and, having been issued, will 
be read, we cannot pretend to say ; but there 
are always good intellects to give a warm 
welcome to Zilia in pocket guise. Swift’s 
terrible satire has probably never been so 
prettily and winning y, presented ! 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench. (Dean & Son.) 
Every year the new Parliamentary Debrett 
comes opportunely against the time the 
House meets. This year it is, as usual, 
packed with information and, furthermore, 
garnished with eight hundred armorial 
bearings. These should prove a mine of 
wealth to “ X ” of the Saturday Review, that 
keen-eyed herald, and to the humorist who 
is assisting Mr. Reed in devising satirical 
coats of arms for Punch. 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XIV.—CuHartes Lamp. 


AMB, spider-like, spun his webs from 
himself. No other writer is so exclu- 
sively personal. He knew that in himself 
as himself lay his strength, and was wise 
enough to avoid dissociation. He failed 
only when he attempted the dramatic, as in 
‘*‘Rosamund Gray” and “Mr. H.”; or when 
the idea was another’s, as in the insincere 
verses for children which he wrote to help 
his sister. That no man has ever better 
judged his own work we know from the in- 
frequency of his failures, and from that illu- 
minating anecdote which tells how, when 
his farce “Mr. H.” was disastrously pro- 
duced, this delightful creature joined in the 
hissing. In time he learned thoroughly his 
powers and his limitations; he saw that his 
true medium was prose, and his true voca- 
tion criticism and commentary. All his 
right work comes under these groups: he 
was not constructive, but elaborative; he 
could carry another man’s thought a little 
farther; he could turn for our inspection 
new and unsuspected facets of an old gem ; 
he could embroider more whimsically and 
wittily than any man save Shakespeare’s self. 
Lamb had two prose manners, the con- 
sciously elaborate and the familiar, but it 
would be hard to say that one was less his 
natural self than the other. The Lamb 
of the essays, in spite of their carefully 
arranged sentences and quaint, gay artifi- 
cialities and archaisms, is no different from 
the Lamb of the letters, which must generally 
have been written with arunning pen. Few 
writers can have been so conscious students 
of their art. He wrote verse like a scholar 
and a gentleman, and, although not a great 
poet, no poem in the world goes more directly 
to the heart than “The Old Familiar 
Faces.” 
One of Lamb’s best lies (and no one has 
lied more winningly) tells how he called on 





Coleridge early one morning and passed 
into the garden with him; and how 
Coleridge, seizing Lamb by’a button of his 
coat, embarked upon one of his rambling 
hilosophical dissertations. At the East 
ndia House Lamb’s office stool was await- 
ing its tardy master, so, perceiving no other 
way to liberty, he deftly divided the button 
from the coat with his penknife, and hurried 
off. In the evening (so his mischievous 
story ran) he looked in on Coleridge on 
the way back and found him still standing 
in the garden with the button between his 
fingers, still holding forth upon the higher 
life. Lamb also holds us by the button: 
but there is this difference, that we never 
wish to use the knife. With no writer are we 
more intimate, more at home. He endows 
us with the freedom of himself: we are his 
honoured citizens. The little things that 
we know about him are just those things 
that make for fellowship—we know that his 
life was often bitter; we know that he was 
humanly frail; we know that he twisted 
the language into bad puns (by which we 
mean good puns) and laughed at them 
himself; and knowing these federating 
facts, how can there be a rift between us? 
Hence Lamb is better loved than any English 
writer except, perhaps, Goldsmith. 

The accompanying portrait of Lamb in 
fancy dress was painted by Hazlitt, when 
he was still thinking of painting as a pro- 
fession, in 1805. Lamb was then thirty, 
and, it is more than probable, not in the 
least like this picture. Its special interest 
lies in the representation of the most 
Elizabethan of modern writers in Elizabethan 
garb. 


CHILD-STUDY IN AMERICA. 
THE PEDAGOGUE IN THE MAkrINa. 


A uitTLte book which has reached us from 
Boston, containing upwards of a thousand 
authenticated proofs that children are imita- 
tive, is sufficient testimony that in America, 
or at least at Worcester, Mass., where this 
work originated, they have taken child-study 
very badly. In this country we are content 
to leave it to a few distinguished inquirers. 
Until the present time, at any rate, our 
young men and maidens have shown no 
disposition to prefer child-study to cycling 
and kindred amusements. 
Normal School at Worcester, Mass., by 
whose scholars these records were collected, 
a less frivolous condition of mind prevails, 
and child-study is pursued breathlessly and 
strenuously by young and old. Heavy of 
heart indeed is that Normal scholar who 
returns from a walk down town without 
bagging some observation worthy of print. 
And if the Normal scholars are like this, 
why, what must the abnormal ones be ? 

The book (to come to particulars) is the 
first volume of Heath’s Pedagogical Library, 
which is in itself a sufficiently imposing 
style; its full title is Child Observations. 
First Series: Imitation and Allied Activities, 
and it is edited by Miss Ellen M. Haskell 
(who has written on child study in the 
Pedagogical Seminary), and it has an intro- 
duction by E. H. Russell, Principal of the 
Normal School. It is dedicated to Grenville 





At the State; 





Stanley Hall, LL.D., “the pioneer and 
chief promoter of child-study in the United 
States,” to whose suggestion the simple 
method since pursued in the Normal School 
owes its origin ; and the aim of the book is 
to bring the teachers of America into closer 
and more sympathetic relations with children 
as individuals. So far the object of the 
work is meritorious. Nothing is more 
desirable than that the relations of teacher 
and child should be sympathetic; but 
exactly how the first a of the 
Pedagogical (sweet, sympathetic word— 
Pedagogical!) Library will help, we cannot 
see; for a young man or woman who does 
not know at the outset that children are by 
nature imitative is making a mistake in 
ever thinking» to become a teacher. The 
book is a monument of the unnecessary ; 
never was the death of Queen Anne s0 
insisted upon ; never were paper and printer’s 
ink so superfluously expended. It is one 
tremendous chestnut. There is nothing in 
these 250 pages that Eve did not know. 
It will not, in the idiom of Worcester, 
Mass., help teachers any; no, not if 
they sit up learning it, nights. And it 
has not even the merit of being funny, 
for out of the 1,208 imitative actions 
recorded 1,200 are commonplace in them- 
selves and commonplace in their descrip- 
tions ; all having been reduced to one dead 
level of reporterese. It is like spending a 
week with the enthusiastic young mother 
of a dull family. And yet Principal Russell 
in his introduction speaks of the “‘irresist- 
ible attractiveness there is in these little 
narratives!” 

The world is so poor in things that have 
irresistible attractiveness that we must 
quote some of these plums, collected by 
the scholars of the Normal School, in 
the hope that among our readers are some 
who are as easily attracted as Principal 
Russell. The observations are divided into 
groups, the first dealing with children 
between the ages of one and three. In 
every case, where possible, the child’s 
name and age are given; but sometimes 
the hero of the record is described as 
unknown. The initial entry gives the 
keynote of the book: ‘“ (1) Gertrude. 
Age, one year. Gertrude’s sister hurt her 
hand, and ran to her mother to have it 
kissed. Gertrude saw her, and, holding 
her hand with the other as if it were hurt, 
extended it to her mother to be kissed.” 
For a moment one does not know whether 
one ought to admire Gertrude. This is the 
kind of thing which, when fond mothers 
tell, leads to the reluctant smile; perhaps 
the chief merit of the book before us is 
that it does not similarly demand apprecia- 
tion at the point of the bayonet, so to 
speak. ‘(37) Henry. Age, one year seven 
months. I hid a pencil that Henry wanted ; 
and when he could not find it he said, ‘ All 
gone!’ swaying his right hand from left 
to- right very gracefully.” Olever fellow, 
Henry! ‘(39) Mary. Age, one year eight 
months. Mary asks for a toothpick after a 
meal and uses it very intelligently.” We 
like Herbert much better: “ (41) Herbert. 
Age, one year eight months. I was taking 
care of Herbert one afternoon, and left him 
alone on the back piazza for about ten 
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minutes, when I came back he had _ been in 
the back room, and, finding the refrigerator 
door open, had taken a pound lump of 
butter and was rubbing it on some clothes 
soaking in a tub.” Helen had a sense of 
justice, or, at least, of balance : ‘‘(48) Helen. 
Age, one year nine months. Helen was reluc- 
tant to have her face washed, and struggled 
so long that my patience nearly gave out, 
and I sat her down rather hard in my lap. 
A few minutes later she got a sponge and 
towel, and vigorously washed the cat’s face. 
Before she stopped she set the cat down 
and said ‘Nare!’” 


hard on the floor, 
(112) Gertie. Age, two years three 
months. I observed that when Gertie used 


a lead pencil she put the point in her mouth 
to wet it.” 

We take others at random from the 
later groups. (327) Harry. Age, four 
years. Harry carried his chair on his back, 
and said ‘I’m a coal man.’” A few pages 
farther on this important record is repeated. 
**(366) Unknown. Age, about four years. 
A little boy, holding a banana in his hand, 
pointed it at another boy, and made believe 
to shoot him.” ‘(367) Unknown. I saw 
a small boy walking lame. He had his left 
hand on his hip, and used a stick in his right 
hand. He was not lame.” ‘ (441) Richard, 
Age, four years eight months. When Richard 
was given his scissors in the children’s 
class he held them up to his eye and said 
‘Bang!’” ‘(502) Unknown. Age, about five 
years. I saw two boys with moustaches made 
of white cotton. They did not stick on very 
well.” (751) Several children. Age, about 
seven years. I heard one of these children 
say, ‘If I can’t be husband I won’t play.’ 
I afterwards asked one of. them what they 
were playing. She said they were playing 
‘Noah,’ and the child I heard speaking 
always wanted to be Noah, and never was 
willing to be an elephant. She also said 
a rainy day was the nicest time to play 
‘Noah.’” ‘(1011) Unknown. Age, about 
ten years. I saw two boys each with a roll 
of paper in his mouth about the size of a 


cigarette. The boys were puffing and 
spitting.” But enough of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness! The best thing in the book is the 


long account at the end of the games which 
a certain family used to play. The games 
were not better than those of other families, 
but the adopted names were. One of the 
boys was Valentine Dandelion Letterlover 
Inkstand, and one of the girls, Bevamoy 
Tredennis Macurnis Pumpet. She was 
called Bill forshort. Pumpetisgood. The 
book, unlike many of superior worth, has a 
full index. If anyone should want it, it is 
published in England by Isbister & Co. 

From the words of Principal Russell we 
gather that child-study will continue rampant 
in America : 

‘The field of child study,” he writes, “is a 

very broad one, and may be profitably entered 
upon by many workers with different equip- 
ment and divers objects of pursuit. There 
is room for all [alas, poor studied children !], 
and all may act in harmony and with mutual 
helpfulness.” 
To the students embarking on this pastime 
we would remark, in the words of a sage, 
there are limits to the profitable elaboration 
of the obvious, - 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





E withdrawal of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s 

Four Generations of a Literary Family, 
reviewed in another column, is the literary 
sensation of the week.- To the ordinary 
non-publisher mind it is amazing that a 
huge, expensive work such as this, sold 
at 31s. 6d. and largely advertised, should 
ever have been issued at all if it is to be 
recalled at once. Surely the MS. was read. 
Mr. Redway has, however, decided to with- 
draw the book from circulation. But 
whether the libraries will also refuse to 
circulate it is another matter; and of one 
thing I am certain, and that is, that the 
booksellers will prefer selling their copies 
to returning them, and selling them at. an 
advanced price too. 





I nave no doubt whatever that Messrs. 
Constable will, in the long run, do very 
well out of Nansen’s book, but just now 
they must be a little out of love with the 
explorer, his name, his writing, and 
everything about him. Never was a firm 
so dogged by annoyance. They began by 
paying a record price; they then had the 
Chromele affair; they have had the utmost 
difficulty in acquiring Dr. Nansen’s copy 
and getting it translated; they have had to 
postpone the date of the publication; and 
then, through the excessive zeal of one of 
their own travellers, an advance trade copy 
of the book was given to the Scotsman, and 
reviewed in that paper several days before 
the time was ripe. But nowI trust all is 
at last serene. 

Mr. OsBornE Jay's letter to the Fortnightly, 
in reply to Mr. Traill’s criticism of Mr. 
Morrison’s Child of the Jago, should settle 
for ever the point whether or not Mr. 
Morrison is a superficial generaliser on in- 
sufficient bases, or a trustworthy observer. 
“TI have one thing to say,” says Mr. Jay, 
‘‘and that is, that Mr. Morrison’s book ex- 
hibits with perfect truth the life of my 
parish as I have known it day by day for 
ten years.” 





A terTer from America, having reference 
to dedications which Mr. Stevenson wrote 
in the copies of his books which he gave to 
Dr. Trudeau, informs me that collectors of 
Stevensoniana who thought ever to become 
possessed of the originals may as well forget 
that ambition, for Dr. Trudeau’s house, and 
all in it, was long ago destroyed by fire. 
These dedications were published in the 
Acapemy of December 26. Their original 
publication in the American Book Buyer was 
due to the good taste of the binder who 
bound Dr. Trudeau’s books. Had he not 
for his own pleasure made a copy of the 
dedications they would have been lost with 
everything else in the fire. 





Srupents of the art of hymn-writing will 
find material of interest in the little collection 
of a dozen hymns which has been prepared 
for use in 1897, in commemoration of what 
is loosely called the ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee ” of 
Queen Victoria. Messrs. Skeffington are 
the publishers, and the authors are the 





Bishop of Ripon, Canon Twells, Canon 
Rawnsley, the Rev. 8. J. Stone, Mr. 
Chatterton Dix, Mr. Godfrey Thring, and 
Mr. Jackson Mason, The collection begins 
with the National Anthem, the following 
additional or alternative stanza having been 
supplied by Mr, M. 8. Skeffington : 
‘* Thou Who for threescore years 
In sunshine, cloud, and tears 
Hast kept our Queen : 
Still be her Guide and Stay, 
Thro’ life’s uncertain way 
Till dawns the perfect day : 
God bless our Queen.” 





Mr. Wir1r1am Watson, it may be re- 
membered, adventured upon a_ revised 
national anthem; but no use has been 
made of it here. None of these hymns 
equals the gloricus “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” by Julia Ward Howe—“ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord ”—but considering the difficulties 
under which the authors had to labour, 
some of the results are fair. 





I read through Mr. Stephen Crane’s The 
Little Regiment at a sitting on the evening 
of the day it was published—last Monday. 
Whether or not this group of battle stories 
is an advance upon Zhe Red Badge of 
Courage I leave to your appointed critic; 
but the book moves me irresistibly to say u 
hurried word upon the latest performance 
of this young man of twenty-five. To 
picture the battles of half a century ago— 
their fury and their fire—with such fidelity 
that the business is as vivid as the street 
life of to-day would seem to be as easy to 
the young giant as — well, as paragraph 
writing. And yet it is not so much his 
imagination as his control of that imagina- 
tion that sets me hero-worshipping. 





Mr. Crane’s style stalks straight on. 
It does not amble to the right, neither 
does it nuzzle to the lett. Its move- 
ment is like the slow, solemn, serious 
strength of the engine of some ocean- 
going steamer. The words bite into the 
page. Long after~the book is closed 
and put away, his soldiers, swarthy and 
stained, clatter through the mind haloed by 
the misty glory of battle. Miss Corelli has 
imagination—nobody denies that—but her 
imagination is like water that gushes up 
and floods the street from a broken main. 
Mr. Crane’s drives along its controlled 
channel in ample, strenuous servitude. It 
is said that he has undertaken to supply 
war correspondence for an American paper. 
Will he, I wonder, be able to describe 
things seen as admirably as he can visualise 
things imagined ? 





Tue circulation of English magazines in 
America has led to at-least one complication. 
The serial rights of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
romance “St. Ives” were sold separately 
for America and for England; but, ap- 
parently, not exclusively for either country. 
MeClure’s Magazine bought them for 
America, and the Pall Mall Magazine for 
England. The Pall Mall, however, has also 
some twenty thousand readers on the other 
side of the Atlantic, a fact which the pro- 
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prietor of McClure’s Magazine did not antici- 
pate, and does not relish. A discussion is 
now in. progress between these two parties. 
Mc Clure’s Magazine cannot, however, be 
suffering very badly, as circulations go in 
America: a rival which sells but a poor 
twenty thousand copies can be nothing to 
it! Another victim is Mr. Scribner, who 
bought the book rights of St. Ives, and 
fears that he may find that all interest in 
the story has evaporated before the time 
of publication. 





To the list of English magazines with 
American editions which I gave last 
week must be added Zhe Studio, which 
is henceforward to be issued across the 


Atlantic with a new cover designed by Mr..- 


Will H. Bradley (who seems indispensable 
to American publishers with modern ideas), 
and the title Zhe International Studio. Mr. 
John Lane will publish it from his New 
York Bodley Head. In thus being pub- 
lished from a Head The International Studio 
falls into line with Pallas Athene and the 
great Pantagruel. 





Str Jonn Lussocx found a hundred books 
not too many in which to gather the world’s 
best literature. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
Espen, in the language of sport, to give 

im seventy and beat him. In thirty 
volumes Mr. Warner undertakes, with assist- 
ance, to give a sufficient idea of the scope 
and character of the best writing extant. 
As the advertisement states, these volumes 
will “represent all the literature of all time, 
from the stone records of Assyria and Egypt 
down to the writings of Kipling, Stevenson, 
Weyman, Howells, and Octave Thanet.” 
It is, indeed, a catholic enterprise. Else- 
where we are told that ‘the great poems of 
the world are here, and the great imaginary 
tales; but the great pages of historical, 
scientific, and philosophical narrative and 
exposition are here too. Gibbon and 
Darwin and Bacon are no more over- 
looked than Shakespeare and Thackeray.” 
Splendid ! 





THe causes of this tremendous project 
are threefold: namely, that there are too 
many books, that selection is too difficult to 
the ordinary reader, and that Americans 
have very little time. Hence Mr. Warner’s 
thirty-volume Bovrilisation, as one might 
callit. ‘‘The world,” says the preliminary 
announcement gaily, “is not really suffering 
at this time for a new Homer, a new Shake- 
speare, or a new Sir Walter Scott; but it is 
suffering greatly for some time and money- 
saving literary convenience which will enable 
it to profit by the creations of the Homers 
and Shakespeares and Sir Walters and all 
the others whom it already has.” 





Tne fact that Beau Austin, played to 
perfection as it was at the Haymarket in 
1890, had not a long run was regrettable 
enough at the time. It seems even more 
bitter to day, at a season of such 
dramatic aridity as we are suffering from, 
as one turns over the leaves of the pocket 
edition of the play which Mr. Heinemann 
has ust published. During the thirteen 





years since Messrs. Henley and Stevenson’s 
fastidious comedy was finished, the English 
stage has been enriched by but one costume 
play of equal distinction, and that also 
short-lived—Mr. Henry James’s Guy Dom- 
ville. 





Tue very fact that Beau Austin is so good 
to read is probably proof enough of its 
unfitness for representation in any but a 
subsidised theatre. It is extremely good to 
read. Although familiar to many, I must 
quote the concluding lines of the prologue, 
one of the last prologues, I suppose, that 
has been written, since the old handsome 
habit has fallen now into complete desue- 
tude: 


‘* Dead—dead and done with! 

shine to shade 

The roaring generations flit and fade. 

To this one, fading, flitting, like the rest, 

We come to proffer—be it worst or best— 

A sketch, a shadow, of one brave old time; 

A hint of what it might have held sublime ; 

A dream, an idyll, call it what you will, 

Of man still Man, and woman—Woman 
still!” 


Swift from 





Tue race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nor the large 
cheque to the best author. So I deduce 
from the announcement that Mr. Wilson 
Barrett received £1,000 — one thousand 
pounds !—besides a certain proportion of 
royalties, for his romance, The Sign of the 
Cross. I hear, moreover, the sale has been 
so large that Mr. John Macqueen has no 
reason to regret the bargain he made. 

THE ONLOOKER. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. MerepirH’s essay on Comedy, which, 
as already announced, is to be issued in 
book form by Messrs. Constable, will be 
seen next week. The essay originally ap- 
peared in the short-lived New Quarterly 
Magazine in 1877, and has never been 
reprinted. 

Sister Jane, noticed in another column, 
the new book by “Uncle Remus,” which 
Messrs. Constable published a few weeks 
ago, is nearly out of print. A new edition 
is expected to be ready shortly. 


THE new novel entitled 4 Writer of 
Fiction, by Clive Holland, author of My 
Japanese Wife, will be published by Messrs. 
Constable on the 15th. 


A new edition of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
The Nation’s Awakening is in preparation by 
Messrs. Constable, and the same firm will 
shortly re-issue Sir Charles Dilke’s and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s joint work on Jnperial 
Defence. 


Mr. E. A. Bennett has written a novel 
entitled 4 Man from the North. Mr. John 
Lane will issue it both in England and 
America. 

Mr. Gzorce Repway is about to add to 
his list of books for sportsmen and natural- 
ists: a work on travel and big game by Mr. 
Percy Selous and Mr. H. A. Bryden, with 
illustrations by Mr. Charles Whymper. 





Mr. Murray issues this week the first 
volume of The Dawn of Modern Geography, 
by Mr. Raymond C. Beazley. In this 
volume the author surveys his subject down 
to the end of the reign of Henry Vil The 
great Arabian, Chinese, and Mohammedan 
travellers of the centuries previous to this 
date will receive from Mr. Beazley the 
attention they have hitherto somewhat 
lacked. 


A yew and revised edition of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s Lives of the Saints, with additional 
biographies of Cornish and Welsh saints 
and several English martyrs, will be issued 
shortly by Mr. Nimmo, in monthly parts— 
a form in which it is likely to attract many 
new readers. A Saints’ Calendar for every 
day in the year will be one of the new 
features. 


Mr. Hervemann’s idea of a series of 
books on the Literature of the World is 
about to be given its practical shape. The 
first volume, which is on ancient Greek 
literature, and is written by Prof. G. A. 
Gilbert Murray, will be seen almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Hetnemann will also publish The 
Outgoing Turk; or, Impressions of a Journey 
through the Western Balkans, by Mz. H. C. 
Thomson, author of Zhe Chitral Campaign. 
Being a record of a journey through the 
outlying districts of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, and a comparison of their present 
condition with the condition they were in 
before they were occupied by Austria 
in 1878. 


The Life of Admiral Tryon will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood on Monday 
next. Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald has had 
the assistance of Lady Tryon in writing the 
biography. Tryon’s naval career began in 
1848 on board the Wellesley, and everyone 
knows that it ended in the Victoria disaster. 
His life then covered a period during which 
war-ships were completely reconstructed 
and naval tactics revolutionised. 


Unner the title of British Moralists Mr. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge has prepared for publica- 
tion by the Clarendon Press, in 2 vols., a 
series of selections from writers principally 
of the eighteenth century. Among the 
moralists represented are Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
Samuel Clarke, Balguy, and Richard Price; 
and extracts are given from Hobbes, Locke, 
Cudworth, Wollaston, Brown, J. Clarke, 
Paley, and others. 

Mr. Epwin Pues, who has done good 
work in the magazines, will shortly publish 
a novel upon which he has been at work for 
nearly two years. The book will be issued 
by Mr. Heinemann on the 15th inst., under 
the fanciful title of The Man of Straw. Mr. 
Pugh’s earlier book, A Street in Suburbia, 
consisted of a series of sketches descriptive 
of life and its actualities in a London 
suburb. Zhe Man of Straw is an attempt to 
portray the life of the modern City clerk. 


Tue title of Olive Schreiner’s new story, 
to be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, is 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. 


Mr. Hentey’s Anthology of English Lyrics 
will be published by Messrs. Methuen next 
month. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


WHAT AMERICA READS. 


HE American Bookman prints, in an ex- 
cellent and varied February number, 
nearly thirty lists supplied to it by 
American booksellers, which show what 
books are most in demand on the other 
side of the Atlantic. We take the liberty 
of printing ten of these lists. They 
are worth study, for they show the hold 
which British books have obtained over 
the American reading public. This is a 
greater hold than can be realised by any 
one who does not see from week to week, 
and month to month, the American critical 
apers and also the magazinicles, the ‘‘ Chap- 
ks,” and the ‘ Fly-leaves,” that flutter 
down like patos migrants on London 
editors’ tables. These are American in 
form. Their paper and type, their tout 
ensemble are American; but they open on 
the names and extracts which we were all 
reading a fortnight ago. The hand is the 
land of Esau, but the voice is the voice of 
Jacob. And the wonder grows that a 
nation of eager readers should be depending 
so largely for its entertainment upon the 
writers of another nation, even allowing for 
the unity of speech that exists between 
England and America. Never, certainly, 
has one country supplied another with new 
literature at the rate and in the volume 
that England is supplying the United 
States. Never has one country fastened 
on and studied the current literature of 
another country with the generous eager- 
ness of America buying the literature 
of England. Observe, we are speak- 
ing strictly of current literature. The 
devotion of Americans to our classics is 
devotion to what is their own. The aston- 
ishing thing is, that American readers look 
to England for ephemeral as well as classical 
literature. Over there, the book of the 
hour and the book of the century are alike 
English. One understands why Shakes- 
peare has not been ousted by an American 
genius; but why is there so much 
room for Ian Maclaren and Mr. Barrie? 
Why, moreover, is no literary happen- 
ing in London, no bubble reputation, 
no quarrel of author and publisher, no 
rivalries of editors, no personal peculiarity 
of a second rank writer too remote or 
trivial to be paragraphed with gusto in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia? We 
write broadly; not forgetting American 
writers, but rather remembering them with 
compassion. For surely the lists printed 
by the Bookman compel compassion for the 
American story- writer who remains in 
America. Ah, but how seldom he does 
remain there! Mr. Henry James, and Mr. 
Marion Crawford, and Mr. Harold Frederic, 
and Mr. Bret Harte, and Mark Twain, and 
John Oliver Hobbes are all in Europe! 

The Bookman lists number twenty-five (not 
counting three from Canada), and of these 
the ten we print are fair samples. Examin- 
ing, however, not the ten, but the whole 
twenty-five, we reach some interesting 
results. 





The six British books reported as selling 


best in America are as follows: 


NuMBER OF 
TrrLe. Times MenTIONED. 

Kate Carnegie .. 19 
Sentimental Tommy ‘ia 18 
The Seven Seas ne Fs 9 
Margaret Ogilvy es a 7 
The Seats of the Mighty He 3 
Days of Auld Lang Syne e 3 

59 


The six American books reported as sell- 
ing best in America are as follows: 


NuMBER OF 
TITLE. Times MENTIONED. 
King Noanett .. oe . 
That First Affair po : 


The Country of the Pointed Firs 
The Hon. Peter Sterlin 

Marm Lisa ri a 

A Child World 


It thus appears that twenty-five represen- 
tative booksellers in the United States, 
when asked to state what books they are 
selling best, have named six British books 
fifty-nine times, and six American books 
twenty-seven times. 

But beyond this each bookseller was 
also asked to write down his six best- 
selling books in the order of their popularity. 
We proceed to form the following table : 


A British book ranks first in 16 lists 
second ,, 13 ,, 
thisd ,, 13 ,, 


42 


in 9 lists 
so 
” 


33 


”? ” 


” ”? 


An American books ranks first 
second ,, 


third ,, 


” ” 
”? ” 


Here again the striking predominance of 
British books is illustrated. 

A singular fact is that while Kate Carnegie 
is declared to be the most popular book in 
the States, the leading American critical 
paper, Zhe Critic, finds the story dis- 
appointing, says that Ian Maclaren has 
been defeated by success, and epitomises 
thus: ‘Kate Carnegie is a jaded book.” 
Still, it heads the list. 


THE POPULAR BOOKS IN AMERICA. 
BooxsEtuers’ Reports. 
NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 

1. ‘*Bonnie Brier Bush.” By Maclaren. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

2. ‘Days of Auld Lang Syne.” By Maclaren. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

3. ‘A Year in the Fields.” By Burroughs. 


Houghton. 
4. ‘*True George Washington.” 
cott. 


By Ford. Lippin- 





5. ‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.” By 
Skinner. Lippincott. 
6. ‘*Country of the Pointed Firs.” By Jewett. 
Houghton. 
NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 
1. ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.” By Barrie. Scribner. 
2. ‘* Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
8. ‘‘ King Noanett.” By Stimson. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 
4. ‘*The Seven Seas.” By Kipling. Appleton. 
5. “ The Sowers.” By Merriman. Harper. 
6. **Quo Vadis.” By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
BOSTON. 
1. ‘Country of the Pointed Firs.” By Jewett. 
Houghton. 
2. ‘The Second Century of Charades.” By Bel- 
lamy. Houghton. 
8. “Quo Vadis.” By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
4. “Bonnie Brier Bush.” By Maclaren. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
5. “Days of Auld Lang Syne.” By Maclarn. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
6. ‘*Taquisara.” By Crawford. Macmillan. 
CHICAGO. 
1, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
2. ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.” By Barrie. Scribner. 
8. “Italy in the Nineteenth Century.” By Latimer. 
McClurg & Co. 
4. ‘A Child World.” By Riley. Bowen, Merrill 
& Co. 
5. ‘* Pierrette.” By Bouvet. McClurg & Co. 
6. “ King Noanett.” By Stimson. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. 
DENVER. 
1, ‘* The Seven Seas.” By Kipling. Appleton. 
2. “That First Affair.” By Mitchell. Scribner. 
3. ‘Sentimental Tommy.” By Barrie. Scribner. 
4, ‘*Seats of the Mighty.” By Parker. Appleton. 
5. ‘‘Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
6. ‘*The Gray Man.’”’ By Crockett. Harper. 
KANSAS CITY. 
1. ‘* Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mea 
& Co. 
2. ‘* Field Flowers.” By Field. 
8. ‘Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. Scribner. 
4, “Quo Vadis.’ By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
5. ‘The Gray Man.” By Crockett. Harper. 
6. “Marm Lisa.” By K. D. Wiggin. Hvughton. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
1, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
2. ‘*Sentimental Tommy.” By Barrie. Scribner. 
8. ‘Days of Auld Lang Syne.” By Maclaren, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
4. ‘*Bonnie Brier Bush.” By Maclaren. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
5. ‘*Seven Seas.” By Kipling. Appleton. 
6. “ Quo Vadis.” By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
PITTSBURG. 
1. ‘Kate Carnegie.” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
2. **Quo Vadis.” By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co, 
8. “Sentimental Tommy.” By Barrie. Scribner. 
4. ** White Aprons.” By Goodwin, Little, Brown 


& Co. 
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. **King Noanett.” By Stimson. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 
6. ‘* Hon. Peter Stirling.” 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


. ‘Tom Grogan.” By Smith. Houghton. 

. **Singular Life.” By Phelps. Houghton. 

8. ‘*Kate Carnegie.”” By Maclaren. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

. “March Hares.”’ 


a 


By Ford. Holt. 


nw = 


By Frederic. Stone & Kimball. 


i 


5. “Damnation of Theron Ware.’’ By Frederic. 
Stone & Kimball. [*‘ Illumination.”] 

6. ‘‘ Kentucky Cardinal.”” By Allen. Harper. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

1. **Tales of Languedoc,”” By Brun. Doxey. 

2. ‘* Pictures cf People.’”’ By Gibson. Russell 
& Sons. 

3. ‘*Kemble’s Coons.’””’ By Kemble. Russell & 
Sons. 

4. “Sentimental Tommy.’’ By Barrie. Scribner. 

5. “Kate Carnegie.”’ By Maclaren, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

6. ‘Quo Vadis,”” By Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


BOOKSELLING NOTES. 


On Wednesday, the 17th; Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, & Hodge will sell by auction 
a number of printed books and MSS., 
including a small collection of books printed 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
property of a gentleman. The sale will 
include first editions of Shelley, Keats, 
Lover, &c. We observe that the last lot 
of all, No. 666, is Our Gutter Children, by 
George Cruikshank—a work which some 
admirer of Mr. Phil May should have the 
wit to secure for comparison with Gutter- 
Snipes. 


Tue same firm will dispose, on. the 
19th and 20th, of the library of . Mr. 
George Shaw, which is also plentiful of 
first editions, and includes long series of 
works illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
We notice also many first editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray. A book in this 
sale which we should be curious to see is 
Hollar’s Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus : or, 
the Severall Habits of English women as 
They are in these Times (1640). There 
are twenty-six plates, and the bookplate is 
Speaker Onslow’s. Hollar joined grace and 
accuracy in his etchings of London, but we 
are not familiar with his figure subjects. 


Tuer has recently died an aged literary 
worker whose career should not have passed, 
as it did, unnoticed by the public press. 
We refer to Mr. Joseph Smith, the Quaker 
bookseller and bibliographer. For more 
years than we can estimate Mr. Smith has 
been a familiar figure in the world of 
second - hand books. His Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books ranks high among biblio- 
graphies, and we believe that few works 
of its kind are in more constant use in the 
British Museum Reading Room. Its 2,000 
pages, filled with the names of books written 
by Quakers, are invaluable to all students 
of Puritan history and literature, and to 
many biographers and compilers whose work 
lies outside the Quaker sphere. 





Tue Catalogue appeared in 1867, and it 
was Mr. Smith’s amiable boast that it soon 
lay in every library from the Vatican to the 
Capitol at Washington. Mr. Joseph Smith 
was too keen a bibliographer to be a 
successful bookseller ; at all events, he failed 
to combine these two branches of his calling 
successfully. A grant of £50 from Mr. 
Gladstone cheered his old age, but raised 
hopes of a pension which were not realised. 
Three years ago he brought out a Supplement 
to his Catalogue of Friends’ Books, which had 
already been followed by his Anti-Quakeriana 
—a voluminous catalogue of works directed 
against the doctrines of the sect to which 
he belonged. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THERE is a noticeable activity in theological 
publishing just now which may not be 
wholly unconnected with the approach of 
Lent. Under the heading of History we 
place only one book, but it is a host in 
itself. It will be interesting to compare 
Mr. John Burroughs’ lengthy study of 
Walt Whitman from America with the 
English study of the same poet by the late 
Mr. John Addington Symonds. In Fiction, 
Mr. Stephen Crane’s The Little Regiment, 
and in Essays the late Dean Church’s 
Occasional Papers, are books that will be 
welcomed. 


THEOLOGY. 

Tae Nicene Creep. By J. J. Lias, M.A. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 68. 

Tax Arocatypst or Sr. Jonn: New Syriac Version. By 
John Gwynn, D.D. Longmans, Green & Co, 

“ Hrs Drvins Masesty’’: or, the Living God. By William 
Humphrey, 8.J. Thomas Baker 6s, 6d, 

Tur Symparay or tHE Passton. By the Rev. F. W. 
Isaacs. S.P.C.K. 

Tue Spretr on THE Waters. By Edwin A. Abbott. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

From Over Deap Setves To Hieuer Tunes. By Frederick 
James Gant. James Nisbet & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tas Evo.vution OF THE Uriverss. By William W. Howard. 
James Nisbet & Co. 12s. 6d. 

S.P.C.K. Pusircations: Goprarents at ConriemaTiIon— 
Tue Resurrection oF THE Bopy—Tue Inrernat Evi- 
DENCE oF THE Letter “‘ APpostoticz Cur®” as TO 
1rs Own Ontain anp Vatvue-Tae BEARING OF THE 
Txrory or Evotvurion on Curistian Doctrine, 


HISTORY. 

Lerrers AND Papers, Forrtgy aND DoMESTIC, OF THE 
Reren oF Henry VIII. Arranged and catalogued by 
James Gairdner and R. H. Brodie. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 


SCIENCE. 
Evements or Taeorericat Paysics. By Dr. C, 
Christiansen. Translated by W. F. Magie, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 12s, 


BLOGRAPHY. 


Norges From a Drary, 1851-72, By the Right Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. John Murray, : 18s, 


EDUOATIONAL. 

Camprrper Natvrat Scrence Manvats: A Manvat atp 
Drcerronaky of THE FLowsrtne Pranrs anp Fepys. 
By J.C. Willis, M.A. 2 vols. Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Aruenzoum Pass Serres: Cagtyte’s “ Sartor Resarrvs.” 
Edited by Archibald MacMechan. Ginn & Co. (Boston). 
5s. 6d. 

ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Watrmay. By John Barroughs. Arvhibald Constable & 
Co. 6s. 

Tas Tempce Deamatists: Agpren or Feversaam, Edited 
by Rev. Ronald Bayn3s. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tux Maeric Ker. By Isaac Willcocks. Digby, Long & 
Co. 1s. 6d. : 

Occastonat Pargrs. By the late Dean Charch, 2 vols. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. each. 





Brau Avustry. By W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson 
New Edition. William Heinemann. 1s, 6d. 

Loyemans’ Eneuisn Crassics: Coleridge's Taz Riwet oF 
THE Ancient Mariner Edited by Herbert Bates, B A. 
ls, 4d. And Macaulay’s Essay on Mitton. Edited by 
James Greenleaf Croswell. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1s, 4d. . 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Romantic Ricnmonpsuire. By Harry Speight. Elliot 
Stock, 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Tas Ratronat or Screntrric Ipga or Moratiry. By P. F. 
Fitzgerald. Swan Sonnenscheia & Co. 7s, 6d. 


FICTION. 


Griupert Murray. By A. E. Houghton. Smith, Elder & 
Co. 68. 

Acatnst THz Opps, By Frances Home. Jarrold & Sons. 
2s. 6d. 

Tae Ovp Ecstasizs. By Gaspard Trehern. Bellairs & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

A Daveursr’s Grizr. By Francis Henry Cliff. Bellairs 
&Co. 3s. 6d. 

A Missine Wirsgss. By Frank Barrett. Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d. 

Aw Avusrrgatian Ducuess, By Amyot Sagon. Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 

Tut Sports or Pornron. By Henry James. William 
Heinemann. 

Paroso. By Anthony Hope. Methuen & Co. 6s. 

Lonemans’ Enewtisa Crasstcs: Woopsrock. Edited by 
Bliss Perry, M.A. 3s. 6d. And Tatzs or a TRAVELLER. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Brander Matthews. 
2s. 6d. 

Tue Surriranrer. By B. Paul Neuman. Methuen & Co. 
3s, 6d. ’ 

ManeGuitp anv Dust. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. William 
Heinemann. 3s, 


Tae Litrcz Reemment. By Stephen Crane. William 
Heinemann, 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gresnwoop’s Lisrary Ysar Boox, 1897. Edited by 


Thomas Greenwood. Cassell & Co. 

Taz Lanp o’ Caxes AnD Bartaer Scors. By T. B. John- 
stone. Alexander Gardner (Paisley). 

Dsmon Possession AND ALLIED THEMES, By Rev. John L. 
Nevins. George Redway. 7s. 6d. 

Cotiectanga Hermetica: Vol. VIII., Eayrprian Maaro, By 
8.8.D.D. Theosophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. 

CHRoNoLogigs AND CaLenpDARS. By James C. Macdonald. 
William Andrews & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Horse in Art anp Narureg. Part III, 
Brown, M.A. 


By Cecil 


PHILOLOGY. 

A Brsctrograparcat List oF Works ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
Dravect or NortHUMBERLAND. Compiled by R. Oliver 
Hislop. English Dialect Society. Henry Frowde. 4s, 

A Warwicxsaire Worp-Boox. By G. F. Northall. 
English Dialect Society. Henry Frowde. lis. 

Two Cottscrions or DersBicisms. By Samuel Pegge. 
With Introductions by Prof. Skeat and Thomas Hallam, 
English Dialect Society. Henry Frowde. 12s. 6d. 

LAKELAND AND Icetanp. By Rev. T. Ellwood, M.A. 
Henry Frowde. 5s. : 


FOREIGN. 

Ervpre Cririqvz pv MaTERtaALisME ET DU SPIRITUALISMS 
PAR LA Puysique Expféatmentace. Par Raoul Pictet. 
Félix Alcan (Paris). 

La Crronrquz pgs Sutrpice Stvtre. Livre I. Par André 
Lavertujon. Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

ALTPREUssiscHE Mownarsscuetrr. Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Reicke und Ernst Wichert. Ferdinand Beyer 
(Konigsberg in Pr.). 

Nvova Ayrotogia Revista pi Scienze, Lerrerz ep ARtTI 
(Roma). 

MILITARY. 

Towarps Kaartoum. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. A. D. 

Innes & Co. 16s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Mowoerara ow THe Caragpeat Cacrca or Wetts. By 
Alfred A. Clarke. Arthur G. Young (Wells). 

Tas Cacreca awp Orner Betis or KIncaRDINSSaIRE. 
By F.C. Eeles. W. Jolly & Sons (Aberdeen). 

PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 

Tae GsoGrRaPHIcaL JourNnaL, Tar Forum, Tae American 
JournaL or THeo.oey, Liprincorr’s Magazine. 

Amertcaw AcapgeMy oF Poniticat aNp Soocran Science, 
The following pamphlets : Crime and the Census—The 
First Apportionment of Federal Representatives in the 
United States—Current Transportation Topics—Values, 
Positive and Relative. 
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PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


A new book by Alphonse Daudet is always 
an event of interest. The Zrésor d Arlatan 
is a pretty trifle, prettily illustrated, and if it 
lack much of the old charm that captivated 
us in the delightful Contes Choisis, and 

ssesses none of the humours of Zuartarin, it 
still has the exotic perfumes of Provence to 
lend it some saoudiinan of the witchery of 
Daudet’s earlier manner. The old familiar 
words are there: the arid plain of the Crau, 
the Camargue, the Rhone, and the mistral. 
These suffice to create a kind of mirage of 
remembrance, and evoke vague, floating 
images of the South. Quaint names like 
Mitifio, Charlon, Nais, and coloured pictures 
of blonde Arlesian peasants complete the 
illusion. A betrayed Parisian goes down to 
Provence in search of cure and forgetful- 
ness. Zia, the maid who attends him, is a 
slip of a girl waiting to make her don jour, 
as the Provencals call the first communion, 
which is mysteriously put off each year by 
the priest, to the desolation of her family. 
Ab, what posses through the heads of 
these kittens!” cries her brother-in-law, 
Charlon. ‘ Yet she’s a good child in every 
way. None the less there is something 
wrong. Nais and I don’t know what to 
make of it.” It was a queer tale, he sighs, 
but surely now that the little one is away 
from the town temptations of looking- 
glasses, shops, ribbons, and laces, matters 
would run straight; for in Camargue there 
is nothing but the mysterious treasure of 
Arlatan. Arlatan is a horse-keeper and 
inventor of pomades for the cure of rheu- 
matism and malaria—a village scoundrel 
and extinct Lothario, whose treasure con- 
sists in a box of dry herbs and evil 
photographs. It is the thought of this 
treasure that haunts poor Zia, and cruelly 
retards her first communion, which is felt to 
be a public disgrace and scandal. 

‘*T have never done any wrong,” she sobs to 
the Parisian, ‘‘ but I have a great misfortune 
to bear—I see things—oh, such things! It’s 
terrible. Two years now; and all I have done 
to cast these horrors from me. But it is finished 
now. I feel it. I have nothing to hope for. 
There is no rest for my eyes but at the bottom 
of the Vacarés.” 


A little while afterwards the waves of the 
Vacarés floated her young body to the bank, 
and she lay among the sands wrapped in 
her long Arlesian mantle, pallid, with the 
haunted look in her eyes they had held in 
life. Little Zia died from her desire to see 
the treasure of Arlatan. Slight as the sketch 
is, with its strange and pathetic meaning, 
there are some delightful descriptions in it, 
luminous and broadly tinted, and little scenes 
of charming suggestiveness and melancholy 
grace. M. Daudet’s touch may tremble, 
but its delicate perfection in impressionism 
does not fail him. He describes a walk 
across a silent field, ‘‘ velvety, elastic, where 
scarce bushes, appearing now and again, 
kept the impress of the mistral and re- 
mained twisted, leaning southward, in an 
attitude of perpetual flight”; before the 
pond of the Vacarés— 


“two leagues of water without a boat, a sail; 
two leagues of flashing waves, with a soft 





ripple that attracted quantities of black duck, 
herons, rosy-winged flamingoes, sometimes even 
ibises, the real ibis of Egypt, at home in this 
resplendent sunshine ~ and amid this silent 
landscape. What, above all, the solitude dis- 
engaged for him was the impression of sooth- 
ing, of security, which he felt for the first 
time since his departure for Paris.” 


Might not this be one of Millet’s pictures, 
broad, and noble, and quiet ? 


‘* As the sun descended slowly over the water, 
the wind went down. One only heard the 
light furling of the waves, and the voice of 
the drover gathering his troop dispersed along 
the edges of the pond. ‘Lucifer!’ ‘ Estell,’ 
‘)Esterel.’ At the call of his name each beast 
ran, its mane lifted by the wind, and came to 
eat its hay from the drover’s hand, who, dis- 
mounted, his fustain jacket across one shoulder, 
big spatter-dashes reaching above the knees, 
leant against the heavy saddle, and began to 
read from a little pink-covered book. Beneath 
the setting sun, how beautiful all these flying 
manes and the majestically absent gesture of 
the drover distributing hay as he drew it 
from a leather bag, without interrupting his 
reading.” 


Again he writes of “the grandiose frame 
of this heroic pose,” and describes the 
drover’s head as ‘Assyrian, with large, 
correct features, a long greyish beard, a 
complexion of old ivory all wrought with 
attle wrinkles.” 

How much wiser M. Bertrand, the 
Director of the French Academy, would 
have been to procure the collaboration of 
M. Gaston Deschamps in his reply to M. 
Gaston Paris at the Academy the other 
day, in place of relying upon his own 
resources. Instead of a dull discourse, the 
audience would have had a light and witty 
one. Here is one pleasant suggestion M. 
Deschamps offered M. Bertrand in sketch- 
ing beforehand his probable speech : 

‘“‘A mathematician replying to a philologist, 
who in turn succeeds a.chemist, is, I admit, a 
fact to disconcert the prejudices of frivolous 
persons who come to our séances solely to be 
amused. This singular conjunction will rouse, 1 
fear, bad humour in those who reproach us with 
being obdurate to the glories of the vaudeville 
and inclement to the solicitations of porno- 
graphy. It will be said, perhaps, that men of 
letters are lacking here to-day, that the 
Academy is inexorable for the makers of litera- 
ture, that, in a word, we are wrong not to elect 
in a mass, once for all, so many novelists who 
make a perpetual income with the revenues of 
adultery indefatigably begun and re-begun ; so 
many comic moralists, who pretend. to excite 
us to virtue in disrobing the eternal and vulgar 
sin upon the stage; finally, so many poets, 
symbolists, decadents, instrumentists, naturistes, 
animalists, arrivists, who have marched off 
noisily to war against grammar, against prosody, 
against all powers, human and divine, and who, 
having profited by their little scandal, employ 
their fortieth year in practices of repentance, 
in a zeal of conversion, in excesses of gram- 
matical correction and prosodical docility that 
would have astonished Boileau himself.” 

Sur les Ruines, by Maurice Paleologue, a 
book just published by Messrs. Calmann 
Lévy, appeared in the Revue de Paris. One 
wonders why, because the novel is by no 
means up to the level of the work that 
brilliant review usually publishes. It isa 
cheap and commonplace tale of the inevitable 
situation, without style, characterisation, 
freshness of observation, or originality of any 





kind to justify the hackneyed subject. We 
are meant to find pathos in the deception 
and sorrows of the heroine, the usual 
married woman with the usual duty to 
perform to herself, her husband, her country, 
and her biographer ; clandestine visits to the 
hero’s entresol, in order to furnish the 
novelist with constant repetitions of all the 
usual nauseous details. Anofher lady, a 
blonde and beautiful Englishwoman, visits 
the hero on the same errand, and the 
blighted heroine is stabbed to the heart 
(metaphorically), goes down to the South, 
and dies of consumption, leaving a letter 
for the perfidious lover to assure him that 
love is the greatest and holiest thing in life. 
She has a daughter, a husband, and a 
mother; but these seem to be inanimate 
objects in her existence. 





Booxs oF THE WEEK. 


Le Maitre de ? Heure. Hugues Leroux. 
Amitié Amoureuse. 


La-Haut. Edouard Rod. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Votratre expressed the opinion that the 
study of mathematies; while abnormally 
developing in a lopsided manner one 
solitary faculty, left the mind at large very 
much as it found it; and experience and 
candour compel us to admit that only by a 
stretch of courtesy which would do violence 
to our conscience could we describe anyone 
whose training had been exclusively mathe- 
matical as being a person of education. It 
is possible, therefore, that the remarkable 
successes recently achieved by the Manchester 
Grammar School in the arena of mathe- 
matical examination call rather for com- 
miseration than for congratulation. Still, of 
its kind, the record would probably be hard 
to beat. At Oxford, both the Senior and the 
Junior Mathematical Scholarships, and the 
proxime. for the former, together with the 
Herschell Prize for Astronomy, have just 
been carried off by Old Boys of Manchester 
School. In 1896 also the Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholarship, and during the last 
three years the Junior twice, and two 
proximes for each scholarship, fell to the 
same school. Nor have the exploits of 
Mancunian mathematicians at Cambridge 
been inconsiderable. Since 1891 the school 
has three times won the second place amon 

the Wranglers, besides many tt la 
prizes, while two mathematical fellowships 
—one at Trinity—have been secured. e 
hope that these examinate specialists, jam 
rude donati, will read their Voltaire, and 
make leisure for such compensatory measures 
as may establish their mental equilibrium. 





A rirst portion of the expected series of 
“ Oxford Classical Texts,” to be issued by 
the Clarendon Press, has now been arranged 
for. Each text is to be based on those 
MSS. to which the latest paleographical 
and critical research assigns the greatest 
authority. The authors and editors so far 
settled upon are: Homer (the Provost of 
Oriel and Mr. T. W. Allen), Pindar (Prof. 
Hardie), Aischylus (Mr. Arthur Sidgwick), 
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Euripides (Prof. G. G. Murray), Aristophanes 
(Mr. Geldart and Mr. F. W. Hall), Demos- 
thenes (Prof. Butcher), Apollonius Rhodius 
(Mr. R. ©. Seaton), Lucretius (Mr. Cyril 
Bailey), Juvenal and Persius (Mr. 8. G. 
Owen), Cicero ( Orations: Mr. Albert Clark, 
Mr. 8S. G. Owen, and Mr. W. Y. Faussett ; 
Rhetorical Works: Prof. Wilkins), Velleius 
Paterculus (Prof. Robinson Ellis), Tacitus 
(Mr. Furneaux). The editions of Apollonius 
Rhodius and Velleius Paterculus will be 
specially welcome. 





Scnoot libraries will have an opportunity 
between now and the end of March which 
will never occur again. Owing to the recent 
union of the Camden and Royal Historical 
Societies, the stock of the Camden Society 
is to be removed from the present place of 
deposit, and as it is desired to reduce the 
bulk, most of the valuable publications 
known as the Camden Series can be secured 
at considerably reduced prices. It is a 
fleeting chance only, for before the removal, 
about April next, it is proposed to destroy 
all unbound copies.of the works still re- 
maining on hand. There is, therefore, a 
prospect of single copies of the Series 
fetching fancy prices in the future. 





A reEcENT letter in Zhe Times, followed by 
Mr. Welldon’s letter, raises again the im- 
portant question as to whether the candidates 
for naval cadetships cannot be passed from 
the public schools direct. Of the sixty- 
three lads who were successful in the recent 
competition four only came straight from 
school, but three of these four passed Ist, 
8th, and 9th respectively. This is proof, if 
proof were needed, that the schools can do 
the mere work of preparing for the ex- 
amination better than the crammers; and 
when we add to this the advantage to a boy 
of as extended a contact with public school 
life as can be given him, and the advantage 
that would accrue to the Naval Service by 
securing for its cadetships youths who have 
been trained throughout under such condi- 
tions, it is clear that all parties would gain 
by such modifications on the part of the 
Admiralty, and such corresponding arrange- 
ments on the part of the schools, as would 

lace the preparation for the Navy entirely 
in the hands of the schoolmaster and extin- 
guish the crammer. The Head Master of 
Harrow points out that, in order to give a 
boy a sufficiently long stay at school to be 
of any real value to him, the entrance age 
for cadetships would have to be materially 
raised. It is also suggested that an obstacle 
in the way of the success of such a change, 
desirable as it obviously is to an ordinary 
intelligence, would probably be found in the 
ignorance and stupidity of the parent, who 
would be slow to appreciate and to avail 
himself of the beneficial alteration that is 
recommended. Doubtless, however, the 
parent would eventually, if gradually, learn 
to grasp the situation and discover where 
his interest lies, very much as, after the 
torpid fashion of Mr. John Willet, he is 
slowly coming to the conclusion that the 
schools, when he permits them, can prepare 
for Woolwich and Sandhurst as efficiently 
as can the Army crammers, and that, too, 





amid surroundings physically and morally 
considerably more healthy for his son. 





Mr. pve Brats replies to the assistant 
masters of Abbotsholme, who last week 
charged him with plagiarism, in a letter, 
which, owing to the pressure upon our 
columns, must be held over till next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hieeins—tTHE InvENTOR oF Evo.LvurTrion. 
St. Andrews: Feb. 6. 


Ir is indeed a common error of “the 
averagely well-read man,” as you quote Mr. 
Grant Allen, to credit Mr. Darwin with 
having invented ‘‘The Theory of Evolu- 
tion.” The name of Hicers is (in this 
connexion) forgotten by the averagiously 
ignorant citizen, yet I claim for Higgins 
priority to Mr. Darwin, and even to Mr. 
Spencer. In fact, unless either of these 
savants published his theory before April, 
1798, there can be no doubt about the 
matter. 

Higgins, with an unequalled modesty, 
put forth his epoch-making conjecture in 
a periodical publication, and in a mere 
foot-note toa poem. After briefly showing 
how (as he expresses it) ‘‘ space was ob- 
tained” (itself a difficulty unsolved by 
Mr. Spencer), and giving a short but mas- 
terly sketch of the development of the 
heavenly bodies, as they are superstitiously 
styled, Mr. Higgins introduces protoplasm 
or ‘‘the filament of organisation.” ‘‘ This 
filament, after an infinite series of ages, 
would begin [why not?] to ramify, and its 
viviparous offspring would diversify their 
forms and habits, so as to conform them- 
selves to their various ineunabula.” 

We say “environments,” but Higgins’s 
meaning is the same. 

** Upon this view of things it seems highly 
probable that the first effort of Nature termi- 
nated in the production of vegetables, and that 
these, being abandoned to their own energies, 
by degrees detached themselves from the 
surface of the earth, and supplied themselves 
with wings or feet. ... Others would become 
men, who, in time, would restrict themselves 
to the use of their hind feet; their tails would 
gradually rub off by sitting in their caves or 
huts; ... they would invent language,” 


and soon. If this is not ‘“‘the Theory of 
Evolution,” or 4 theory of it, I don’t know 
what it is. There is here no pitiful accumu- 
lation of mere peddling facts. Higgins, I 
have reason to believe, from his interest in 
the Druids, his dissatisfaction with things 
in general, and his habit of quoting Howell 
Dha, was a Celt, his grandmother being a 
Miss Mactavish, who, in 1746—but why 
reveal the excesses of a youth now buried 
in oblivion? You will remark that Mr. 
Spencer, following Higgins, writes that 
“any existing species—animal or vegetable 
—when placed under conditions different 
from its previous ones, immediately begins to 
undergo changes of structure fitting it for its 
new conditions.” That is Higgins, nearly 
word for word. Things “ would diversify 


their forms and habits, so as to accommodate | 





themselves to their various ng: sae 
These changes demand, sa iggi 
perhaps with Celtic h cabin isfinito 
series of ages.” So Higgins on “organic 
evolution.” 

The averagely well-educated man will 
find the brief essay of Higgins in The Anti- 
jacobin for April, 1798. Tt is a note to a 
somewhat erctic poem, ‘The Loves of the 
Triangles,” by the same author. Of course, 
I do not accuse Mr. Spencer of pilfering 
from Higgins, whom he probably never 
read. Great wits jump, that is all. 

Anprew Lane. 





‘¢ A NOTICEABLE MAN WITH LARGE GREY 
EYEs.” 
Dublin: Feb. 6. 


May I point out a twofold mistake into which 
Mr. Francis Thompson has fallen in his delight- 
fully genial appreciation of Coleridge (ACADEMY, 
February 6)? Mr. Thompson writes: “‘ It is 
by a curious error that even De Quincey attaches 
to Coleridge the famous line of Wordsworth 
about the ‘noticeable man with large grey 
eyes’”?; and in a note he adds: ‘“‘As De 
Quincey himself shows elsewhere, the passage 
in question refers probably to Sir Humphry 
Davy—certainly not to Coleridge.” Clearly, 
Mr. Thompson is not aware that, in her Journal, 
under May 9 and 11, 1802, Dorothy Words- 
worth writes of the from which the 
‘famous line” is taken: ‘‘ After tea William 
wrote two stanzas in the manner of Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence, and was tired out... . 
William finished the stanzas about C. and him- 
self.’ Here C. is plainly Coleridge, whose 
name appears twice under May 9, once under 
May 10, and twice (i.e., once as ‘‘ Coleridge” 
and again as ‘‘C.”) under May 12. The line 
must therefore refer either to Wordsworth him- 
self or to Coleridge; and that it (and the 
whole description of which it forms a port) 
refers to the latter there is not a particle of 
doubt. Sara Coleridge applied it to her father ; 
and that the author of the line himself 
“attached” it to 8. T. C. we have the clear 
and express testimony of the late Mr. Justice 
Coleridge (Memoirs of Wordsworth, ii., p. 309). 
De Quincey thrice over quotes it with reference 
to 8. T. C. —in the Confessions, in the article on 
Coleridge contributed to Tait’s Magazine, and 
in Coleridge and Opium-Eating (De Quincey’s 
Works, Masson, iii., p. 228; ~ - 162; v., 
p. 209). Moreover, he speaks of the m as 
‘* Wordsworth’s exquisite picture of 8. T. C. 
and himself as occasional denizens of the Castle 
of Indolence”’ (iii., p. 228, note). Poor chrono- 
logist as he was, De Quincey was yet scarce 
likely to blunder so grossly as Mr. Thompson’s 
note would seem to suggest. The Castle of 
Indolence stanzas belong to May, 1802; while 
Wordsworth, though in July, 1800, already in 
correspondence with the Theo-mammonist (as 
Coleridge dubbed him)—who, indeed, revised 
the sheets of the Lyrical Ballads of 1800—did 
not actually meet Davy until some subsequent 
date—probably the autumn of 1805, when Davy 
and he, with Walter Scott, ascended Helvellyn ; 
though the two men may have met in London 
during the days (August 30—September 22, 
1802) which Wordsworth spent with Basil 
Montagu on his way northwards to be married. 
Wordsworth cannot be credited with the bétise of 
giving adetailed description of a countenance on 
which, up to the time of writing, he had never 
set eyes. By the way, a letter from Coleridge 
to Davy, dated February 3, 1801, furnishes yet 
another proof, and one which has, I believe, 
never yet been adduced, of the identity of 
8. T. C. with the “noticeable man.” Coleridge 
writes: ‘‘I take quantities of bark, but the 
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effect is zero, and I shall not gather strength, 
or that little suffusion of bloom which belongs to 
my healthy state, till I can walk out.” m- 
pare this with what follows Mr. Thompson’s 
‘famous line” : 


-“ And a pale face, that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be.” 


On the meaning of the Castle of Indolence 
stanzas, see my article in the Fortnightly Review, 
November, 1894, pp. 685-704, and the Eversley 
Wordsworth, vol. ii., pp. 308-311. Verbum 
sap.: “ Cujusvis hominis est errare, nullius nisi 
insipientis in errore perseverare.”” 

THoMAS HUTCHINSON. 


P.8.—De Quincey says (iii, p. 16), of 
8. T. C., that women of quality would some- 
times exclaim audibly in Davy’s public lecture- 
room: ‘‘ Oh, those eyes! those brilliant eyes!” 
and that the philosopher was weak enough to 
be pleased with this homage. Probably this 
is what Mr. Thompson was thinking of when 
he wrote the footnote. 





Pembroke College, Oxon: Feb. 7. 


One slip of no great importance is discover- 
able in the penetrative ‘‘ Academy Portrait” 
of 8. T. C., contributed by Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son to your last issue. Coleridge never “left 
Oxford and enlisted.” He was one of that 
glorious band of poets who have adorned the 
younger University. But although Coleridge 
himself was a sometime undergraduate of Jesus 
College, Cambridge—and the acts of him and 
his peers, are they not written in that charm- 
ing chronicle, Obiter Dicta?—yet three of his 
brothers, so he tells Thomas Poole.(Zetters of 
S. T. C., pp. 7 and 8), were educated at Pem- 
broke Glens, Oxford: to wit, the second 
brother, William; the fourth, Edward, ‘the 
wit of the family”; and the fifth, George, 
‘‘ worth all the rest of the family in a lump.” 

A. R. BAayLey. 





“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIoGRAPHY.” 


Evesham: Feb. 5. 


I have noticed the following corrigenda in 
vol, xlix. : 

P, 25 b. For ‘“‘ Hawick,” read Hewick. 

P. 33a. For ‘‘ Wolcott,” read Wolcot. 

P. 34b. For “‘ Dalbran,” “ Fellcroft,” read 
Walbran, Falicroft. For ‘‘sub-dean,” read 
sub-deacon. 

P. 92b. For ‘ Stamford,” read Stanford. 

P. 121b. For ‘ Prosse,” read Prosser. 

P. 137 a. For ‘‘ Londini,’”’ read Londiniwm. 

P. 145 b. The “‘ prolonged tour” could have 
been only from June to October. 

P. 152a. For ‘‘ Belfreys, Yorkshire,” read 
the Belfrey church, York. 

P, 221 (bis). For ‘‘ Haworth,” read Naworth. 

P. 252a. For “Hobbs, Hervey, Raleigh,” 
read Hobbes, Harvey, Ralegh. 

P. 332 b. For “ Tangiers,” read Tangier, as 
on pp. 400, 414, 482. 

P. 347 b. For ‘‘ Hawker,” read Hawsker. 

P. 371a,1. 11. For ‘Rede me not,” read 
Rede me and be not wroth. 

Pp. 440, 488-9. The statements about the 
Russells of Birmingham do not agree. 

P. 457 b. ‘‘ To summarily dismiss ” ? 

P. 473 b. How can “ P. P.” mean “the clerk 
of the parish ” ? 


W. C. Bouter. 





DRAMA. 





HAT constitutes a “religious” play? | }, 


The question occurs to me because 
I have seen in the papers discussions about 
“the religious drama,” of which ‘The 
Daughters of Babylon” is adduced as an 
example. The plot of this play is of the 
romantic order: I should have supposed 
that the interest of time and place in it was 
historical, possibly, or archzeological—not 
religious. The slant is Babylon, the time 
that of the Jewish captivity, several of 
the characters are Jews, and an important 
feature of the play is a portion of the law 
of Moses. I can understand that to a Jew, 
professing Judaism, these things may con- 
stitute a religious drama, the law of Moses 
being part of his religion. I do not profess 
to be a theologian, but the sacredness of the 
subject for other people seems to me to be 
at least dubious. I am interested in the 
point, for I wish to be able, without any 
irreligious bias, to confess that throughout 
the play my sympathies were not with the 
captive Jews but with their Babylonian 
oppressors. 





OnE may say loosely, of course, that there 
is a religious air about the play, because 
the dresses of the ancient Israelites suggest 
the chromolithographs on the walls of a 
Sunday-school, and because the diction of 
the play will suggest the Bible to many 
people: though, by the way, there is some- 
thing more in biblical diction than the use 
of the vocative ‘‘O” and the second person 
singular. But whether the play be religious 
or not, I will maintain to the death that it 
is not a moral play. Two people are con- 
demned to death, and are let off because 
somebody arrives to remind their judge that 
he, too, in his youth was guilty of their 
offence. They are really innocent, but the 
judge believes them to be guilty all the 
time: consequently the moral lesson is that 
two blacks make a white. I am no theo- 
logian, but I know enough of ethics to 
affirm with confidence that this is not a 
good moral lesson. 





As a play, ‘‘ The Daughters of Babylon” 
waters down an effective plot of the im- 
probable, romantic kind with overdoses of 
talk. The end is distinctly weak, and the great 
scene, the selling of the hero and heroine 
as slaves in Babylon, is marred by the comic 
effect of the bidding. But the scenic effects 
are often admirable. The first scene of all, 
“By Naomi’s Well in the Plains of Baby- 
lonia,”’ was very pretty, and its effects of 
changing light fascinating. The ‘Terrace in 
Ishtar’s Palace,” suggesting the view of a 


great city by night, was another extremely 


pretty scene. The impressiveness of the 
Babylonian scenes was, I confess, a little 
spoiled for me by the wooden-looking beards 
of the men—exactly like the pictures, but 
incredible in life. As is usual in Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s productions, the crowds 
showed careful and experienced drilling. 





Or the acting I liked Miss Lily Hanbury’s 
the best. I see she has been blamed for 





over-emphasis, but surely emphasis, and » 
a great deal of it, is necessary to such a 


play. I thought her robust and vigorous 
style of acting quite in the right vein. In 
er gorgeous robes as Ishtar, the famous 
‘strange woman,” she was a most imperious 
and imposing picture, and gave distinction 
to the colour and gorgeousness of her scenes, 
She and Miss Maud Jeffries produced a 
charming effect—I apologise for the per- 
sonality—of contrasted beauty, a contrast 
increased by the fact that Miss Jeffries 
took her part in, if anything, too low a key. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s histrionic skill never 
fails him, but his part leant itself too little 
to his virtue of versatile effect, too much to 
his vice of posing. Mr. Ambrose Manning 
was clever as a dashing ‘lord of Babylon.” 
The rest all played carefully and intelligently 
and without distinction. The piece is too 
long and too thin for the sort of effect at 
which it presumably aims, but its gorgeous- 
ness is pleasant. 





“THe Propigat Farner,” an “ extrava- 
gant farce,” produced on the Ist inst. at the 

trand Theatre, is not vastly diverting in its 
extravagance. Given an unlimited use of 
coincidence and impossible procedure, it is 
not difficult to devise “situations,” which 
have the air of being comic, but unless they 
seem to come naturally, an effect of wooden- 
ness makes itself felt more and more. In 
this play the central situation, the arrival in 
a country house of a music-hall singer who 
has been followed about by the father and 
secretly married by the son, is, in its way, 
diverting enough. But the rest of the plot, 
which turns on the father’s pretended ex- 
plorations in Africa and the arrival of a 
pretended African chief, is too mechanical 
to be funny. However, the piece is brightly 
played and should have some moderate 
success. Mr. Paulton is fairly amusing as 
the father; Mr. Charles Collette gives an 
imaginary but very clever burlesque of an 
interviewer; Mr. Weir is vivacious as the 
chief, and Miss Florence Gerard gives a 
really careful and effective study of the 
music-hall singer. 





Tue piece was preceded by what it pleased 
somebody to call a “petite drama ”—‘‘A 
Merry Christmas.” The idea is that all her 
rich friends desert a distinguished actress 
on Christmas-day and go to dine with their 
mothers. <A poor artist offers to take her 
to his humble home. She thinks she is not 
good enough, and dines alone. The idea is 
thoroughly French, and no doubt pretty in 
a French expression of it; in an English 
guise both the sentiment and the incidents 
are too unnatural to pass. 





Iv I had to choose a theatre for the 
delectation of an intelligent person who 
was fond of simple sentiment and cheerful 
fun, I should take him (at the moment of 
writing) to the Court. ‘Sweet Nancy ”’— 
of whose revival at a Criterion — I 
wrote some time ago—is being played there, 
and is preceded by a charming fittlo one-act 
play, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, called ‘A 

it of Old Chelsea.” “Sweet Nancy” is 
old-fashioned in its stage conventions, but 
its sentiment is natural and its fun is spon- 
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taneous. The best element in it, the little 
‘“eonseil de famille” formed by the heroine’s 
young brothers and sisters, is delightfully 
true and gay, and the plot itself, so far as 
Nancy and her old husband are concerned, 
is sympathetic. The caste is almost the 
same as at the Criterion. Mr. Martin 
Harvey plays Algernon, as before, with 
absolute ease and naturalness; Mr. Maurice 
is as lifelike an old general as before; and 
Miss Annie Hughes is as true as ever in the 
part of the merry, unselfish girl—a distinct 
and individual creation. 





“A Brr or Otp Cuetsea” gave her an 
opportunity of showing genuinely histrionic 
versatility. In this she was a flower-girl, 
who had fainted outside an artist’s studio 
in the middle of a November night, and 
was carried in by him and given supper. 
The part is not, of course, absolutely real- 
istic; but, at least, so far as manner, and 
almost so far as accent, went. Miss Hughes 
played it to the life. The sentiment at the 
end, when she crept out while the artist 
slept, was just a trifle strained, but it was 
most delicately done. Mr. Maurice played 
the artist cleverly, and Mr. Harvey was 
pleasant as a rollicking friend. 

G. 8. 8. 


SCIENCE. 








ti is fashionable to be a little weary, 
7 already, of the fuss about Nansen. 
The best cure is to see him, and hear him. 
For some obscure racial reason he appeals 
irresistibly. No Briton-born, for one thing, 
can withstand his extraordinary pluck and 
physical endurance ; for another, he has cut 
us out on ground which from time im- 
memorial has been indisputably our. own. 
He told us how it could be done, and went 
and did it. There is a charm of modesty 
about Nansen’s delivery of his own narra- 
tive which applause has not yet spoilt. I 
heard him at the Royal Geographical 
Society’s meeting in the Albert Hall, and 
the following night at St. James’s Hall; and 
this trait was especially conspicuous. The 
glamour of the first occasion, and the 
enormous sea of faces, seemed to inspire 
him, for he lectured more fluently and spon- 
taneously than on the second night, while 
his command of English also was_ better. 
But he committed such a solecism as “ this 
game [cards] was liked very much—I mean, 
was very fond of.” As for the scientific 
results of his work, his book will be out in 
a day or two, and then will be the time to 
criticise them. 





Tue system of technical education pursued 
under the auspices of the London County 
Council is a source of annoyance to many 
thoughtful people, of amusement to others, 
and of satisfaction, I imagine, to no one. 
Almost any change in it would be an im- 
provement, from abolition upwards; and 
that the Technical Education Board them- 
selves are aware of its deficiencies may be 
inferred from the fact that some time ago a 
committee of experts was appointed to 
report upon them. This report, which has 


lately been issued, is a document of no small 
importance. It bears out fully the com- 
laints which have beer’ made as to the 
futility of the old system, it upholds the 
views of what I may call the new technical 
school, and it throws light on the true rela- 
tionship of German to English methods. 





Amone the witnesses examined, indeed, 
were two men of German extraction whose 
evidence and whose opinions it would be 
foolish to ignore. These are Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, who has given to England the 
only perfect research laboratory she pos- 
sesses, and Dr. Messel, a chemist of great 
experience engaged in manufacture in this 
country. Both of these gentlemen con- 
demned the present system as useless, and 
the latter gave it as his opinion that chemical 
industry abroad is beating us because 
foreigners have the elementary good sense 
to place men of science at the head of 
affairs. The unanimous view taken in the 
report is that too much attention is paid to 
the practical side of chemical and scientific 
education in schools ; that the practical side 
can only be developed in colleges of univer- 
sity standing, under proper professional 
direction, and by three or four-year courses. 
The scientific training in schools should be 
practical in the sense of being experimental, 
not commercial, and should aim simply at 
developing the faculty of observation and 
the reasoning powers. Above all, the ex- 
amination system is vigorously condemned. 
Anyone who wants an example of the supe- 
riority of a non-examination over an exami- 
nation system might do well to inquire of 
Prof. Meldola as to the results obtained 
by Finsbury Technical College students. I 
believe it is a fact that boys from this well- 
managed but unexamined institution are 
received as properly qualified chemical 
assistants in works which, rather than take 
the over-examined product of the Science 
and Art Department, are in the habit of 
applying abroad for their technical staffs. 





How many people coupled the name of 
Napoleon with the “‘ beet-sugar” case at 
North London last week, or reflected upon 
the far-reaching importance of the issues that 
lay behind it? The case itself was simply 
one of beet-sugar trying to palm itself off, 
by means of a yellow dye, as ‘‘ Demerara.” 
Poor Demerara has herself matter enough 
to protect at present without the added 
injury of fraudulent imitation. The whole 
sugar question was ably discussed in Science 
Progress for January, on the double ground 
that Great Britain was the largest consumer 
of sugar (per head of population) in the world, 
and that the British colonies engaged in 
growing sugar-cane were to all appearance 
threatened with not far-distant bankruptcy. 
This is the object at which Napoleon was 
aiming when, early in the century, he intro- 
duced beet-factories into France and put a 
high tariff on British sugar. The discovery 
that beet-sugar was chemically identical 
with cane-sugar dates from 1741, and is due 
to Andreas Sigismund Marggraf, a professor 
at Berlin. The rise of the beet-sugar indus- 
try, however, was hampered by imperfect 
methods, and though WNapoleon’s tariff 





might have hit our colonies somewhat for 








the time being, the beet-factories were un- 
able to support themselves after his down- 
fall. 





Tue present crisis is, again, largely due 
to political considerations, the Kriegs- 
—- or war-bounties, having given 

eet-sugar an unfair advantage in competi- 
tion with our free cane-sugar; but in addi- 
tion, the canes have suffered largely from 
rats and other enemies, and Cuba, the 
greatest producer of canes, has been pros- 
trated by war. A strong Royal Commission 
is at present on its way to seek a remedy for 
the distress of our sugar-growing colonies, 
and meanwhile events are happening nearer 
home which may not be without important 
bearings on the question. The Continental 
nations are becoming heartily tired of the 
bounties. What is a boon to the fostered 
beet cultivator is an intolerable tax to the 

eople who contribute it, and efforts have 
Roun made to arrive at an international 
understanding with a view to its abolition. 
France, as usual, is the cantankerous mem- 
ber of the concert, and coercion has been 
put upon her in the shape of an increased 
bounty by Germany and Austria, which must 
either ruin her or compel her to follow suit. 
The latter is believed to be impossible, as 
France is already taxed to the uttermost in 
this direction. There is hope, therefore, 
that the climax has been reached, and that 
the British colonies will soon be relieved 
from this unequal competition. In the 
meantime, sugar is abnormally cheap, and 
the consumption is rapidly rising in these 
islands. hether it will fall proportion- 
ately when prices become normal remains to 


be seen, 
H. C, M. 


MUSIC. 











RAHM®S’ “ Requiem” was performed 
at the fourth “ Henschel Concert” 
last Thursday week, and in English. The 
solo vocalists were Miss Evangeline Florence 
and Mr. George Holmes, and both sang in- 
telligently ; yet neither seemed quite. at 
home in the music. The choral numbers 
were well rendered, although the upper 
notes of the sopranos were at times shrill, 
and the tenors not altogether sans reproche. 
“The German Requiem,” so writes the 
analyst in the programme-book, “ reveals 
not its fulness of beauty to a first glance,” 
Neither does it to a second, nor even a third; 
the work only reveals its fulness of beauty, 
also of power and solemnity, after much 
study and many hearings. 





THE programme included Brahms’ Piano- 
forte Concerto in D minor, another work 
which slowly makes its mark. The opening 
movement, in which a struggle seems going 
on between thought and feeling, is said to 
have been written after the composer re- 
ceived the news of the insanity of his friend 
and protector Schumann. ‘The Adagio is 
sad, Dut breathes a spirit of resignation. 
The Concerto was admirably rendered by 
Miss Fanny Davies. I never remember to 
have heard her to greater advantage. 
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Mr. Hensoner announces that after the 


present series his orchestral and choral 


concerts will, for a time at least, be dis- 
continued. And the reason assigned for 
this is the following: The directors of the 
Philharmonic Society have decided, in addi- 
tion to their usual spring series, to have an 
autumn series commencing in November, 
And Thursday is the day of the week 
selected for the concerts, a day on which 
Mr. Henschel has for years past given his 
concerts. His orchestra consists largely of 
members of the Philharmonic orchestra, 
so that, even if disposed, he could not set 
up opposition concerts. But why discon- 
tinue? Could he not change his day, say 
to Wednesday? If he announced attrac- 
tive programmes, he could draw the public 
without doing the slightest harm to. the 
Philharmonic Society. The more orchestral 
music the public gets, the more it seems to 


* want. © 


MENDELSSOHN’s Quintet in B flat was 


“beautifully played at the Popular Concert 


on Monday evening by Lady Hallé and 
MM. Ries, Gibson, Kreuz, and Piatti. How 


. fine is the Adagio, and how commonplace 


the Finale! Miss Adela Verne gave a 
highly vigorous rendering of Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat. Some passages, no 
doubt, demand vigour, but there are others 
in which charm and refinement are the 
prevailing features; in the latter Miss 


- Verne was not satisfactory. There is no 


doubt that she was nervous, and this will in 
a measure explain any over-emphasis. The 


‘lady was much applauded, and deserves 


high praise for the determined manner in 
which she refused the encore. Miss Alice 
Gomez sang Schubert’s “‘ Erste Verlust.” in 
excellent style, but I cannot say I admired 
the jerky and hurried rendering which she 
gave of ‘‘Ungechild.” Besides, it is, 


properly, a man’s song. 





Last week I quoted a sentence from 
the programme-book about Schubert and 
Beethoven having been dead “fifty years,” 
and concluded it was originally in the 
rogramme-book of 1868. I had the cata- 
ogue of works performed at the Popular 
Concerts before me, but copied the date of 
the first performance instead of the second, 


. in January, 1879—+.e., just fifty years after 


the death of Schubert. This mistake of 
mine does not, however, affect my conten- 
tion that the programme-book of ‘this year 
was not. properly up to date. It would 
at sentence about the fifty 
years which had passed was specially in- 
serted for the — performance, as it 
were, of 1879. so much care was taken 
then, surely for the centenary a new sentence 
ought to have been framed. 





Mr. Freperic Lamonp gave his last 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The programme was 
too long. I for one, and no doubt many 
others, would have given the pianist credit 
for being able to play the Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Handel with rate 
intelligence and neat technique, and have 


‘asked him to pass straight on to the next 





iece on the programme. Pianists often 
orget—so it seems to me—that what in- 
terests them does not always interest the 
public, I do not refer to the great, the 
non-musical public, but to those amateurs 
who are in the habit of attending recitals, 
and who show a certain discrimination. At 
one period of his career Brahms—in his 
writing for the pianoforte—made virtuosity 
an end rather than a means. Weber and 
Chopin were raised to a higher grade of 
difficulty, while Handel was subjected to 
treatment which, however clever, disfigured 
him beyond recognition. 





Mr. Lamonn’s rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111) displayed 
great ability. There was a tendency to 
make too much of the brio, whereby the 
Allegro lost something of its dignity. Then, 

ain, in the Arietta con Variazioni the 
playing seemed the result of thought rather 
than of feeling. This was often the case 
with the late Dr. v. Biilow, of whom, 
indeed, in his interpretations of Beethoven 
Mr. Lamond reminds us. After the Sonata 
came a group of short solos. One solitary 
Lied (Book iv., No. 2) of Mendelssohn 
received somewhat rough treatment ; 
Hensett’s Si Oiseau J’étais was neither as 
smooth nor as swift as one could have 
wished; while in the Chopin pieces the 
letter was more satisfactory than the spirit. 
The Berceuse was given with rare delicacy 
and at a really reposeful rate; some pianists 
hurry through it in a most alarming manner. 





Next to the Beethoven Sonata Schubert’s 
“ Wanderer” Fantasia was the chief 
feature of the afternoon. I am glad Mr. 
Lamond decided to play one great work 
of Schubert’s, I might indeed say the com- 
poser’s greatest work for the pianoforte. 


| And I was delighted to hear a magnificent 


rendering of it. Had the pianist remained 
faithful to the text, he would deserve 


nothing but praise. Unfortunately, how-. 


ever, there were certain touchings up for 
which there is really no excuse. I believe 
they emanate from Liszt. Schubert’s 
Fantasia ought to be played as written. 
The passages altered were few in number, 
and the additions are tawdry. I hope some 
day to hear Mr. Lamond again in this work, 
and perhaps, great pianist as he is, he will 
not be too proud to acknowledge the error 
of his ways. 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“ec M4 
Resin iene Tuis book , will enable 
“Forty-one Years Many to realise,” says the 


(Bentley. Times, “the qualities which 
make a great military or- 
ganiser.” “‘, . To the general reader, 


perhaps its chief charm will be the glimpses 
which it gives, with a certain Cervantes- 
like naiveté, of the personality of . the 
author.” ‘The personality of ‘ Little Bobs 
Bahadur,’” writes the Pall Mall, ‘‘ has com- 
pletely fascinated every man in the Indian 
Army: no reader of his book will need to 
ask why.” The book is described as “one 





of the most fascinating and important of 
recent years.” “. . . To those who love 
records of daring and adventure, or who 
have not yet learned . . . what the British 
soldier is, may be recommended as second 
to none.” The Manchester Guardian makes 
it “almost a ground of complaint that 
Lord Roberts has been content in so 
many cases to hide his own personality 
behind the men and events among which 
he has moved.” ‘The interest becomes 
much wider in the second volume” when 
the author writes ‘‘as an administrator 
and general, with clear, well-defined plans 
of hisown.” The Spectator says ‘the story 
produces the vivid impression which comes 
out of accurate knowledge and _ strange 
personal experiences,” and that it deserves 
attentive study not only by those who look 
backward, but also by those whosé duty it 
is to look ahead.” The National Observer 
places the writer ‘‘in the foremost rank of 
those gifted alike to wield sword and pen 2 : 
“in literary style the advance on The Rise 
of Wellington is of the most distinct 
character . . . Even more noticeable is. the 
courteous and kindly spirit breathed from 
every page.” The Telegraph says it is 
“truly wonderful how Lord Roberts has 
managed to tell so much about the stirring 
events in which he took an active part, and 
often a first place, without for a moment 
intruding his manifest wisdom in council 
and patent bravery in the field upon the 
reader.” 





‘“Mr. LonevEvILLE,” says the 

“Sir Kenelm Pall Mall Gazette, “is a lively 
by One of his writer, but ag any venture 
scendants.- hardly gives him sco or 
va eae na “ahentn Yet he has 
roduced a most readable book, and his 
Velightful impartiality flavours the volume 
with a ‘kind ‘of alert vitality. --He succeeds 
in making the narrative illustrative of the 
character.” This “ impartiality ” the 
Spectator calls ‘‘indecision,” and discovers in 
it a proof of Sir Kenelm’s evasive character. 
But as true portraiture only begins ‘“‘ when 
the details are subordinate to a precon- 
ceived (or prejudiced) aspect, ‘the ‘author 
has given us, instead of a picture, 4 list 
of qualities.’ ‘The most entertaining 
episode is the love-making and marriage 
with Venetia Stanley,” says the Pall Mail; 
and on the whole concludes that Digby, 
if not a great man in the full sense, was 
at least a ‘great contemporary.” The 
Spectator sums him up as ‘the last of the 
Euphuists,” declares his dominant quality 


_| to have been a “‘ magnificent conceit,” and 


addg: ‘‘Had he possessed the gift. of con- 
centration, he might have been a great 
writer or a distinguished polititian; but 
he preferred to devote his talents to the 
art of life, which he practised with the 
utmost skill.” The Manchester Guardian 
admires the biographer’s ‘‘ impartiality,” 
and is convinced that the portrait is but 
the more human “for the little irregularities 
of feature.” The Chronicle congratulates 
the author on his literary skill, and as to 
the subject of the memoir writes: ‘‘ Never 
had the novelist better material, to his 
hand,” Sad F 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST 
FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY MAURUS JOKAI. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated by Mrs, Waver’(Ectts Wrteut). 
With Engraved Portrait of Dr. Jéxat. (Authorised Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
First Two Editions exhausted on publication. 
“*The Green Book’ is an historical romance of the early part of the 
cuntary, and de apate in a graphic and sometimes lurid manner the 
litical life of Russia during the conspiracies of 1824 and 1825. 
Pushki kin, the well-known Russian poet, is the hero of the book, and 
my malocity of male characte-s, at least, are peseenn es who figured 
rring events of the time. At a moment when | and 
things — figure s> la largely in the — press, and ¢ 
rful a sway over the national imagination, the publication of this 
Britt rilliant pistune of Russian Society will be specially opportune.” 


BY SARAH TYTLER., 


LADY JEAN’S SON. 


y SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of 7 yay & ean’s Vagaries,” “ The rt 's Pass,” 
“Tady Bell,” “ Buried Diamonds,” &c. 
Sioun 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 68 
“The glimpses of Edinburgh Society, while the Northern Athens 
was “tilt the seat of fashion, are lifelike and clever. * Lady Jean’s 
Son’ is from first to last a delightful story."—Pall Mall Gasette. 


BY MAURUS JOKAI. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EO!ITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“Te is so well written, = ions in all sorts of special! knowle Ige 
and displays so much real oa ower, that we never feel tempte 
to leive any of its pages unread. are some extremely fine de- 
soriptive passages in the book..... ” Maurus J6kai is absolutely original 
in thought and treatment.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY MR§. LEITH ADAMS, 


COLOUR-SERGEANT 
No. 1 COMPANY. 


By Mrs, LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Bonnie Kate,” 
“ Louis Draycott,” “ Geoffrey Stirling,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 

“ In this story Mrs. Leith Adams deals with materials wee she has 
treated with distinguished —, a | scenes of life in 
Ireland during the Fenian scare are good, and it would be aimeult to 
conceive anything of the kind that is better. "—Saturday Review. 


London: saneee & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O, 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 
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GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDI®’3 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Srreer; 241, Brompron Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Vicroagia Streat, E.C., Loxpon; and 
at Bartow Agcapk, Manonesrre, 


PT Pre 6 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








‘THE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTEs AND NEWS REGARDING Booxks—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABouT LIBRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BookKs WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FOR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES, 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





For Firry-two WEeEE&s, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE*® .. wn — + ae 

For Penne: SIX Wanna, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... - wee sien 4 6 

For THIRTEEN Werxs, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE ... ites jay 2 6 


* The Annual Subsoription t to America ae Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 


N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the lar, SBE Exrort and EpucationaL Numprrs, 
- SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER, and also the privilege of a fonr-linc 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of- print 
Books Wanted colamn. 





NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 2 = cloth limp, 68. net; or 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF TRE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


be Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general ulphabet, of every book, instead 


of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Oatalogue is increased by 


over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
“**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
ned There is nothing existing that has any claim 
with it as a read: — to the vast st folds of 

modern weeeeen.” *—Daily 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day,”—Atheneum. 

“*We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the ——-, The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

*** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those en in li research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records .....The entire work is, indced, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTep, 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lane, Fleat-Street, E.C, 








SEELEY & C0’S BOOKS 


JANUARY PORTFOLIO. 
THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


OF ALBERT DURER. 
By LIONEL CUST, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“A drawing account of the great artist’s paintings 


and d 
One of the best numbers that have yi pecrpens in this 
hester 


invaluable series.””— Mane’ 


VELAZQUEZ 
A Study of his Life and Art. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


Price 9s. net. 
** A really important contribution to critical ar 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
Autobiography and Memoir. 
Price 16s. 
mnwnea =e 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY 
Their Emotions and Activities. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 
With Illustrations. Price 6s. 
“ A charming bit of leisure reading.” — Pall em Cas Gazette. 


“*It would be difficult to find a more fascinating book. 
Daily News. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE WAR in the CRIMEA. Hamley. 5s, 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. - 5s. 
THE AFGHAN WARS. For 
ACHIEVEMENTS in Sw wGINBERING. Harcourt. 5s. 
DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. Eardley Wilmot. 5s. 
REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. Malleson. 5s, 
THE LIBERATION of ITALY. Cesaresco. 5s, 





and full of in- 





London : 
SEELEY & CO., Lu«rrep. 38, Great Russell Street, 








IMPORTANT WORK RELATING TO GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


ISTORY of MARGAM ABBEY. 
From the Original Documents in the British Museum, 
H.M. Record Office, the Margam Muniments, &c. 


With and R ducti 
By W. DE GRAY BIRCH, LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Museum. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol , large 8vo. 
Price to Subscribers before issue, One Guinea. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Muetrati 











FORD MADOX BROWN. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
FREDERIC J SHIELDS. 


modoctert of the Chief Works of these 
Masters is NOW vinw a THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
They include the chiet Ak aw & by! Ford Madox Brown for 
stained ft » his “ Cordelia’s pena. os Shake- 

omer < —¥ ‘ete., I Lamp of 
emo! =pine, “ville nunciation 
“The ee essed Damorel.” Studies of the Oxford Frescoes, etc., ete.— 
Particulars on application. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Painted by D. G. posers: in a, go in Auteqrovure 
from the Original in the . Esq. of 

Work gs inches by y at } inches. Proofs ¢ on tL. 2is. 3 3 on MT, 

10s. 6d. ; Prints, 5s. 

THE WEST FRONT OF 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


m a negative all rs before the erection of the scaffold- 
“ww R. G. 8C IVEN, F Printed in sepia or warm blaek, 
ing. by 3 by 15 inches, ~y a el 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


A series of Autot; 


A large series of the Chief Works of this Master, including the 
great Allegorical desigus, and many others. ull particulars on 
application. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Permanent Uarbon Reproductions of Works by Jean Francois 
Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Jean Baptiste Corot, Daub: Jules 
reton, Bouveret, W. Bouguereau, Me nrolus- 


Dagnan eissonier, 
Duran, Cabanel, Debat Porsan, E. Adan, etc., ete., in ¥ 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


Including the x A Works of John pastels, E- - 
Turner, kA. ng Galea seem, R. P. Boni ington, 0 oid 
Crome, W. J. "Muller David Cox, © ag Samuel Prout, etc., 


Abridged Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE ag raat S 74, New Oxford Street, 
on, 


ous 








his 
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PENS AND. PENCILS. 


A pocket pen—namely, a pen containing nib and automatic ink supply, is a convenience ; but 











only if one can be quite sure that it will not, on occasion, fill the pocket with ink through the feed-hole. A 
fountain pen saves the trouble of dipping, enables the user to have his own pen always at hand without the 
necessity of having recourse to his desk, and saves persons who have to write away from home the disagree- 
ableness of using strange nibs. The objections to a pocket fountain pen are the tendency already mentioned 


to spill the ink, and the necessity of shaking the ink down on to the nib before the pen can be used. 


THE CAW FOUNTAIN PEN dispenses with both these objections. It cannot be put away without 
being hermetically closed ; it can be carried in any position, and subjected to any amount of shaking, and 
not one drop of ink can, by any possibility, get out of it. The nib—which is a gold one of fine quality, and 
can be selected to suit any hand—is carried actually cv the ink, and the pen is thus ready for use the moment 


it touches the paper. The price is 12s. 6d. 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN has all the advantages 
of a stylographic pen, with the additional one of having a nib instead of a style point, so that one writes 
one’s own hand with it; but for people who still prefer a stylograph, the same Company makes the CAW 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. It is better than any other style of stylographic pen ever made, and is, in fact, 


a perfect ink pencil. The price is 5s. 


And now about Pencils. About half the lead of an ordinary lead pencil is wasted in cutting the cedar, 
about two-thirds of the lead of an ordinary coloured pencil is wasted in the same way, and by breaking 
while in use. In either case, the point of a pencil, whether black or coloured, is troublesome to make, and, 
except in the hands of a few skilful persons, irregular and unsightly. THE BLAISDELL SELF- 
SHARPENING PENCIL is not made of wood at all; it is just like an ordinary pencil, but the lead is 
covered with paper, and by an ingenious device it can be resharpened by simply pulling off a little of the 
paper. The sharpening is absolutely automatic ; you cannot take off too much or too little of the cover; it 
is always just right. The point is easily made perfectly symmetrical, and beautifully tapered. There is no 
possibility of the lead being broken in sharpening, because the lead has only to be lightly touched. The 
lead is round instead of being square, as in many lead pencils, so that there are no awkward corners to 


disfigure the writing. 


Nobody who has to use a blue pencil, or any coloured pencil, would ever be content with an ordinary 
one after using a BLAISDELL pencil; and the BLAISDELL black lead pencil is also better than any 
ordinary black lead pencil ever made. Samples of each kind of pencils will be sent post free, on receipt of 
is., to any address in the United Kingdom by the BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. British Depot for the CAW pens. 
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BLISS, SANDS & CG 


Beg to announce for publication during the Spring the following New Copyright Works. 














NOVELS. 


s Ror. [| A T)S’ [- OVE... &R.crocuerr. 


An Idyll of the Land of Heather. A Novel. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of 
“Bog Myrtle and Peat,” &c. 


With 16 Illustrations by Warwick Goste, and a Frontispiece Portrait of the Author by Frank RicHarps. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. [Day of publication, March 15. 








WALTER RAYMOND. 
CHARITY CHANCE: a Novel. By Watrer Raymonp, Author of “ Tryphena in Love,” &c. With a 


Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 





OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
OUR LADDIE: a Novel. By Ouienant Smeaton. Illustrated by Anthony Fox. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s. as 
FREDERIC CARREL. 
THE ADVENTURES of JOHN JOHNS: a Novel. By Freperic Carrer, Author of “ The City.” 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 























RICCARDO STEPHENS. 
MR. PETERS: a Novel. By Riccarpo Sreruens, Author of ‘‘ The Cruciform Mark.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s, . 
ARABELLA KENEALY. 
_BELINDA’S BEAUX, and other Stories. By Arasetta Keneaty, Author of ‘Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” 


&c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 

















PORTLAND BOARD AKERMAN AND NORMAN HURST. 


TRISCOMBE STONE: a Romance of the Quantock Hills. An Historical Novel. By Porrianp Boarp 
AKERMAN and NORMAN HURST. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 





BIOGRAPHY.-t. b. TRAILL. 
LORD CROMER: a Biography. By H. D. Tramz. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, price 16s. 


396 THE APOLLO POETS. g@ 


A Series of EDITIONS DE LUXE of the Classic Poets. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED :— 


POETICAL WORKS of HENRY LONGFELLOW.| POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Each work is re-set from new type. Title-pages and other ornaments in red and black designed by M. H. Robinson. 


SIZE,—Extra large demy 8vo, 64 by 9 inches. PAPER.—White high-class antique laid. BINDING.—Solidly bound, with heavy bevelled boards, in red 
buckram, with inlaid panel on the front, and richly decorated with gold on front and back, and gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 














Lonpon: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Burveten Srreer, Srranp, W.C. 
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